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Che Anti= =Slavery Reporter. 


“ED he Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
journals. The olyect of the REPORTER ts to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 








Slave-Raiding and Slave-trading. 
By Mr. Consut JOHNSTON (weth J/lustration). 
UNDER this heading an instructive and painfully interesting article from 
the pen of Mr. H. H. JOHNSTON, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul in 
Cameroons, is published in the Graphic of September 29th last. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, who, besides being an explorer and a naturalist, is an 
artist of considerable power, has drawn a cartoon picture to accompany 
his paper, illustrating the manner in which the Arab Slave-raiders shoot 
down all who resist them, and carry off the women and children into 
Slavery. It must be remembered that the artist is an eye-witness of 
these scenes, and his picture comes at an opportune moment as an 
appeal to the eye, just after we had received through our ears a 
description of these horrors from the burning eloquence of CARDINAL 
LAVIGERIE at the great meeting in Prince’s Hall. 

With a generosity that speaks well for their humanity, the proprietors 
of the Graphic have made the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY a present of 
1,500 copies of Mr. JOHNSTON’S picture, which enables us to place it 
gratuitously in the hands of every member of that body. 

We trust that the terrible scenes, which are here depicted as occurring 
almost daily in many parts of Africa, will arouse that Anti-Slavery 
enthusiasm which formerly distinguished the English nation, but which 
has so sadly cooled down since emancipation in British possessions, 

Those who can do nothing personally to bring pressure to bear upon 
Governments can help in the formation of an irresistible public opinion, 
before which Mohammedan Slavery must fall, and with it would cease 
the Slave-raids which now deluge Africa with human blood. 

The ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, which confines itself strictly to the 
advocacy of moral force for the suppression of S/avery (the sole cause 
of the Slave-trade), would find its power largely augmented if it were to 
receive an increased support from the public, to enable it to circulate 
information respecting the Slave-trade throughout the civilised world. 
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Moreover, the power with which it is able to speak to Governments 
at home and abroad depends largely upon the numbers of those in whose 
name it speaks. The Society can certainly claim to have hastened the 
downfall of Slavery in many Christian lands, and it ought now to be 
generously supported in its efforts to undermine the system in its 
Mohammedan stronghold. 


Extracts from Mr. Jounston’s article in the “ Graphic.” 


Each year the Slave-traders and raiders, who are mainly the Moham- 
medans of the North, Centre, and East, penetrate farther and farther into the 
nooks and corners of unravaged Negro Africa. Nearly every fresh journey 
of European explorers brings to light the sudden and lamentable appearance 
of these pitiless man-hunters with their donkeys and horses and camels, their 
long clothes, their guns, their prayers, rites, diseases, and vices, in regions of 
the bow and arrow and the spear, where the happy naked negroes have 
hitherto led an unruffled, bucolic existence, innocent of vice, ignorant of 
fanaticism, and tolerably free from disease and corruption. It is not long 
after the advent of the Slave-traders that a change takes place in what may 
hitherto have been described by the enthusiastic African explorer as an African 
Paradise. If the tribe is a strong and populous one, and too powerful when 
united to be overcome by even a compact force armed with guns, the insidious 
Mohammedans will select one chief among many, supply him with arms, and 
bind him and his sub-chiefs to their interests with handsome presents, and 
then induce him to break up the brotherhood of the tribe and attack and 
enslave their unsuspecting neighbours. So civil war is waged in the land, 
and whilst the natives are mutually slaying and devastating, the wily Arabs 
busily collect their required number of Slaves. 

Or they are too impatient and too strong to care to delay in bringing 
about this state of anarchy. The native community whence they desire to 
procure their Slaves appears too weak to resist a determined onslaught. 
Creeping up through the long grass, gliding through the encompassing belt 
of forest, selecting, no doubt, a time when most of the fighting-men are absent 
fishing or hunting, the Slave-raiders suddenly pounce on the doomed village, 
which they rapidly encircie. The loud discharge of their guns paralyses the . 
inhabitants with terror, and the panic is doubtless added to by the firing of 
the thatched huts. The few men who attempt an ineffectual resistance with 
their spears and clubs and bows and arrows are pitilessly shot down. The 
women, the boys, and such youths or young men as are easily overpowered, 
are speedily secured ; their hands are usually tied behind the back, and their 
necks are invested with the heavy forked sticks which the Slave-raiders have 
previously cut and brought with them on the backs of their donkeys or their 
Slave-porters. In addition to these wooden yokes, the Slaves are frequently 
tied together by long twisted liana cords, made of the tough bush-creepers. 
The little children are rarely tied, except with their heartstrings. Their 
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attachment to their mothers, and the mothers’ determination not to be parted 
from their children, combine to carry them along with the Slave-caravan—as 
long, that is to say, as their poor little legs can bear them. * rs 7 , 

Some such scene as this Slave-raid I have tried to picture for you on 
‘another page. The accessories of the scene and the types of Arab and native 
‘are taken from my East African sketches, but the surroundings and the 
‘character of the participants in these dramas are very similar throughout the 
‘Slave-hunting grounds of Central Africa; and what you see here depicted 
might as nearly represent the Slave-raids of the Mohammedan Fulas and 
Hausas in the Western Soudan, of the Arabs, Nubians, and Abyssinians in the 
Nile Basin, as of the Arabs, Baluchis, and Arabised negroes on the Upper 
Congo, the Upper Zambesi, and in the region of the Great Lakes. 





THE CARAVAN JOURNEY. 


Whether the Slave-traders obtain their Slaves by raiding, by promoting 

civil strife, or, vicariously, by purchase from native chiefs, whom they have 

? taught and tempted to do the raiding for them, the true horrors of the Slave-s 
trade commence with the journey towards the coast or the trading-depot: 
During the first few days of the march the loss of life among the Slaves is 
almost fifty per cent. The weakly who fall down by the way-side, and are 
insensible to blows and exhortations to rise, are either shot or stabbed then 
and there, or are left to die of starvation and thirst, and the repeated bites of 
hyenas. The progress of the caravan, indeed, is attended (as I have myself 
seen) with a skulking following of hyznas and jackals, and a bolder troop of 
vultures and Marabou storks. 

Following in the track of Swahili Slave-traders in East Africa (to the 
south of Kilima-njaro), I have on several occasions come across the half-eaten 
bodies of dead Slaves, with the Slave-sticks still attached to their necks ; and 
three Slaves I picked up and restored to health, whom I found at the last stage 

? of exhaustion and still bleeding from hyena-bitess. * * * *  * 


WEEDING OUT THE SICKLY ONES. 

At the first convenient halting-place that offers on their route—such 
a place as Taveita or Tabora, Nyangwe, Kano, Kuka, or Timbuktu, the 
‘Slave-traders stop and rest and re-arrange their caravan. Here they weed 
‘out the weakly and diseased who are not likely to repay them for further 
‘transport, and these infirm—to check any temptation on the part of others 
to “ malinger ’’—are killed and thrown into the bush, where you, who may 
be following the Slavers, are led to discover their remains by the horrible 
‘efluvia they cause, and the maddening howls and squabbles they give rise 
to at night among the hyznas and jackals. Here, also, they proceed to 
mutilate a large number of the boys, in such a brutal and unskilful manner 
that not a few die in lingering agony from the effects of the operation. I 
have seen those who have thus perished and have been left behind, dying or 
put out of their misery by a departing Slaver. Indirectly the Mohammedan 
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East is responsible for these horrors. Did not Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Morocco, Tripoli, and Egypt require to keep up the supply of sexless 
guardians for their harems, there would be no motive for the mutilation of 
these unhappy negroes, and the large percentage of loss it occasions to their 
captors or purchasers. But the value of those who survive is immensely 
increased, as all who have travelled in Barbary, Turkey, Egypt, and Persia: 
can affirm. 
How CAN THE TRADE BE STOPPED ? 


What is to be done to put a stop to Slave-trading and raiding ? Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE, in burning words, and with all the enthusiasm of a man who 
is in earnest and deeply moved, proposes a new International Crusade to 
drive the Arabs out of Africa. But he seems to forget that the Old Crusades 
did not succeed in ousting the Arabs and Turks from the Holy Land, and that 
they produced excessive wickedness among the crusading nations. Unless. 
his modern Knights Templar are prepared to settle down in, and administer 
the lands in Central Africa, from which they have driven the Mohammedan 
Slave-raiders, the New Crusade will simply be productive of useless butchery 
and devastation, and most certainly of the same international rivalry and 
bickering that occurred under the Old Crusades. The French Crusaders 
will accuse the English of deriving undue advantage from their joint 
victories, the German will tread on the toes of the Belgian, the Italian will 
jostle the Frenchman, the Spaniard will stand sullenly apart, and the 
Portuguese be accused all round of complicity with the enemy. No; we 
can only hope to suppress the Slave-trade by each European Power doing 
independently its duty in that part of Africa which it claims to influence 
and govern. And it must be remembered that on paper, on the political 
map, almost the entirety of Africa is now divided among the nations of 
Europe. Morocco is practically the only remaining autochthonous African 
State that can be considered independent, uncontrolled, and ungarrisoned 
by European troops. 

EnGLAND’s Duty. 

We, the British, may safely leave France, Belgium, Germany, Portugal, 
Italy, and Spain to extend their rule and crush out the Slave-trade in those 
portions of Africa which have recently come under their political influence, 
and devote ourselves exclusively to the suppression of this scourge in those 
vast territories which have fallen to our share. In the existing British 
Colonies in Africa, I need hardly say, the Slave-trade is extinct, but quite 
recently three great British trading corporations have undertaken to 
administer lands on the East Coast, in the Lake Region, and in the Western 
Soudan, where the trade rages at its hottest. The task of its suppression to 
which they have honestly applied themselves is one which will need much 
money, much bravery, and much patience to bring about its accomplishment. 
Let those therefore among us whose disgust with the ravages of the 
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Mohammedan Slave-trade, and whose desires to bring about its cessation 
are genuine, and not actuated by the object of obtaining a pleasant publicity 
for their refined clamour, see if they cannot co-operate in their procedure 
with the three British trading companies who are in the field, and who 
would know how to turn to practical utility what would otherwise prove a 
sentimental and useless crusade. But if they care not to devote either their 
money, or their knowledge, or their persons to the cause, let them hold their 
peace. H. H. JouHnston. 


SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 
A Frencu writer in L'Zvenement gives his reasons why Slavery has never 
ceased, and will never cease among the Turks :— 

“How can you expect to abolish Slavery whilst there are harems? Whilst there 
are harems it is absolutely necessary to have eunuchs to guard them ; and what are 
these unfortunate eunuchs if they are not Slaves, and how are the harems themselves 
furnished except by Slavery? White young girls are sought out and bought to be 
sold again to rich Mussulmen. Turkey has signed a Treaty for the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade ! but it is a dead letter since the Su_ran himself, the head of the Faithful, 
who, by his numerous harems and his battalions of cunuchs sets the worst example to 
the Slave-traders. All the Pashas, Effendis, and rich Mussulmen have their Slaves, 
black or white, and of both sexes. In Arabia, in Syria, in Mesopotamia, the trade is 
carried on without let. It is carried on even in Constantinople, with this single 
difference, that now and then the authorities are roused about some single case of 
Slaverv—perhaps one in a hundred—but the police make the most of it, and it goes 
the round of Europe. Thus the game is played out.” 


Obituary. 
THE LATE HENRY RICHARD. 

Henry RicHArD, who died a few weeks ago, was so widely known as the 
Apostle of Peace, that his Anti-Slavery work and his intimate connection 
with the late JosErpH STURGE has been comparatively overlooked. At a 
conference of the SoclETY FOR THE REFORM AND CopIFICATION OF THE LAW 
oF NATIONS, held in Milan four or five years ago, the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
was represented by Senhor Nasuco, of Brazil, and the Secretary Mr. ALLEN. 
In the matters which they were commissioned to bring before the Conference 
Mr. Henry Ricuarp lent these deputies the assistance of his cordial support 
and long tried experience, to which he added the pleasure of his personal 
friendship. Mr. RicHAarp was a member of the ANTI-SLAVERY Society, and 
always took an interest in its proceedings, though his time was too much 
occupied to allow of his taking a prominent part in its work of late years. 
We can fully endorse what Earl GraNviLLre so happily expresses in speaking 
of the death of this upright and truly Christian legislator :— 

“T did not know Mr. RicHarp well, but there was something so genial in his 
manner that I never met him without feeling as if he were an intimate friend. There 


are few men in the House of Commons for whom | had greater respect.” 
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Henry RicHarp, who died a few weeks ago, was so widely known as the 
Apostle of Peace, that his Anti-Slavery work and his intimate connection 
with the late JosepH StTurGE has been comparatively overlooked. At a 
conference of the SOCIETY FOR THE REFORM AND CODIFICATION OF THE Law 
oF Nations, held in Milan four or five years ago, the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
was represented by Senhor Nasuco, of Brazil, and the Secretary Mr. ALLEN. 
In the matters which they were commissioned to bring before the Conference 
Mr. Henry RicuHarp lent these deputies the assistance of his cordial support 
and long tried experience, to which he added the pleasure of his personal 
friendship. Mr. RicHARD was a member of the ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETy, and 
always took an interest in its proceedings, though his time was too much 
occupied to allow of his taking a prominent part in its work of late years. 
We can fully endorse what Earl GRANVILLE so happily expresses in speaking 
of the death of this upright and truly Christian legislator :— 

“T did not know Mr. RicHarp well, but there was something so genial in his 
manner that I never met him without feeling as if he were an intimate friend. 
ire few men in the House of Commons for whom | had greater respect.” 


There 
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CARDINAL LAVIGERIE’S CRUSADE. 


Cardinal DLavigerie in Belgium. 


In his eloquent oration against Slave-trading in the Upper Congo, delivered 
in Brussels in August last, CARDINAL LavIGERIE explained a little more fully 
than he had hitherto done the mode in which he hoped to put a stop to the 
Slave raids in Africa without making war upon the Arabs. We quote the 
following :— 





I do not wish to believe that sentiments of indifference exist in any of your hearts 
when the question is the sufferings, enslavement, and death of so many millions of 
men. It is to you, then, people of Belgium, that I appeal. You have a voice, let it roll 
forth like thunder until it is listened to. . . . Members of the Belgian Press, whom I am 
happy to see here, [ know what on other points divides and separates some of you from 
me ; but here there is no point of divergence. Thisanti-slavery cause is one upon which 
we are all agreed, because it is the cause of pity, justice, and liberty. Make yourselves 
the echo of the plaintive voices which come to you from across the seas. They are 
those of two millions of men who perish yearly on the Continent of Africa. Imitate 
your brothers in England. I have come from that great country. I, a Catholic 
cardinal, spoke in the midst of an audience of Protestants in this costume, which a 
century ago would have been covered with their derision ; but in this purple which 
covers my shoulders they saw, doubtless, the blood of a whole continent, for which I 
came to implore their pity, and they encircled me with their sympathies and respect. 
I do not know a single journal in London which has not joined its voice to mine. It 
will be the same in your Belgium. 

If a whole people can speak it cannot uproot itself e2 masse and fight, it must have 
volunteers, who offer themselves and fight for it ; it is those that I now seek in your 
midst. 

But before addressing myself to them, let me first protest, since I have spoken of 
combat, and have proposed a crusade, against an inference which has been falsely 
drawn from this. It has been said: “You demand the employment of force, and 
consequently a fresh effusion of blood! Hitherto it was by the hands of the Arabs or 
their auxiliaries that blood has been shed. You wish to shed more by the hands of 
Christians.” In truth, if this misfortune were temporarily necessary, I should not 
recoil from so sad a necessity ; for the blood which has hitherto been shed in floods is 
innocent blood—the blood of the young and feeble, but now the blood that it might be 
necessary to shed would be that of the executioners—the blood of horrible criminals. 

What I demand, however, is quite contrary to this, and here I would dare to give 
the advice of my humble, but long, experience to those who are in authority. It is 
easy to render impossible this continued flow of blood in the interior of Africa by 
taking one infallible measure which is dependent only upon their will. It is the 
remedy which France has taken with success in her Mussulman colony of Algeria. 
There she has to keep the peace amongst many diverse races, and this she does by 
preventing the Arabs and the half-castes in the interior from carrying arms. 

A Mussulman Slave-trader was one day asked how he had been able to penetrate 
into the heart of Africa, and who was the sovereign of that country. “The sovereign 


of Central Africa,” said he, “ is gunpowder!” Prevent, then, the carrying of firearms 


~~ 
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and also of gunpowder by all Arabs and half-castes (in the Congo State). They alone 
organise Slave-hunts, and if they will not submit, punish them by immediate banish- 
ment. That is all the blood which I ask. The arm of princes doubtless has the right 
to shed blood for the general safety, but the Church can never do so ; and according 
to the maxim of one of our most venerated bishops: “It is in knowing how to die, 
and not in the shedding of blood, that the religion of Jesus Cur1sr must be established 
in this world.” 

CARDINAL LAVIGERIE went on to explain that, although the Arab Slave- 
traders in the Congo Free State would not be likely voluntarily to give up 
their arms, yet if they knew that behind the law there was sufficient force to 
uphold it, these enemies of the human race would find it necessary to give up 
their nefarious trade in human beings, and turn their attention to legitimate 
commerce. His Eminence also recommends the placing of steamers upon 
the lakes, in which he is in agreement with the plan so often urged upon Her 
Majesty’s Government by the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Hddress to Germany by Cardinal Lavigerie. 
(Extracts, translated by Mr. J. V. CRAWFORD.) 


‘CARDINAL LAVIGERIE, being forbidden by his medical advisers to visit Germany 
in person, has addressed a stirring appeal to the Conference at Freibourg, 
from which we are enabled to make a few extracts. His personal reminiscence 
of the late eminent explorer, Dr. NACHTIGAL, will be interesting to all those 
who, like ourselves, had the privilege of hearing him describe the horrors of 
the Slave-trade when he visited England some years ago. 


WHat GERMANY OWES TO THE MEMORY OF HER AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 


“ Noblesse oblige! (Noble birth imposes the obligation of nobleactions.) With these 
words I shall begin this paragraph, as I did my first address in England, for Germany 
thas acquired in Africa, through her explorers, true titles of nobility. It would be 
ungrateful to forget that the movement which at this moment brings the interior of 
«Africa prominently before the Christian and civilised world, owes its origin to the efforts 
and researches of African explorers. Now, among them, Germany already counts a 
great number, and, in this number, some heroes. I do not refer to former times ; I 
speak of the epoch in which we live, and which has witnessed the labours of DECKEN, 
HEUGLIN, GERHARD ROHLFS, VOGEL, SCHWEINFURTH, BEURMAN, LENz, and NACHTIGAL, 
I have not known all of them, but I have at least seen the last at work, and have been 
fully able to appreciate his labours. I had already had the opportunity of knowing 
him during his long and daring adventures in the interior of Africa, before I found him 
again as Consul-General at Tunis. He was in indifferent health when he received 
orders from Berlin to proceed to the coast of Guinea in order to settle the limits of 
your new provinces there. He came to see me one day, in the friendly way he was 
accustomed to do, and after the first greetings, said, “1 am come to bid you farewell” ; 
ind then he added, with suppressed emotion, “and at the same time to announce to 
you my approaching death.” ‘“ Your death!” I exclaimed, “there is nothing in your 
appearance to warrant it.” “I have, notwithstanding, made my will this morning,” he 
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said ; “I am leaving for the coast of Guinea, and I know I shall never return.” He 
then explained to me how the evil effects of illness contracted during his former 
expeditions in the interior would be accelerated by the service he was about to engage 
in, and would certainly terminate fatally. He spoke calmly and seriously, as one who 
scans the future. I was touched, as every person of feeling would be, at the sight of 
such self-sacrifice to duty on the part of such a clever and courageous man. 

“ Doctor,” I said, “do not allow yourself to be impressed in such a manner. That 
would be the worst thing possible.” 

“I do not labour under a delusion,” he said, “I can see it.” 

“ But if the Government knew of the danger that threatens you in your present 
state of health, it would never consent to your leaving.” 

“ And wherefore? Do I not owe it my life?” 

“Certainly ; but your country is also bound to preserve it. It only requires to be 
made aware of the loss that threatens it. Come,” said I, taking his hand in a friendly 
manner, “I am not a German. Iam French, but I am a priest, and naturally intended 
to perform acts of charity and justice. Shall I write, as from myself, to your great 
Chancellor, or to your Emperor himself, and simply tell them what I have just seen and 
heard, and that if you set out under these conditions you will die? Shall I beg them 
to allow you to remain here ?” 

I saw plainly that he was touched by the feeling which dictated my words, but he 
turned away his head, repeating : “It is my duty; I ought not, neither do I wish, to 
allow anything to be done to exempt me from it.” And he left me under this 
prohibition. 

I never saw him again. He left soon after for Lisbon, where he was to embark 
for the Gold Coast. Some months later I saw his death mentioned in a newspaper. 
He had fallen, as he had desired, at the post of duty, whereas a single word would have 
saved him. 

I have never narrated these details to anyone before ; but, in having now to speak 
to you of Africa, and of the ties which bind it to your country, I am happy to have 
this opportunity of publicly rendering this testimony of affection to the memory of 
Doctor NACHTIGAL. 

How many more might I notice than those I have mentioned, who have thus 
sacrificed themselves for Africa, up to Emin Pasna, who, by his constancy and energy, 
is at this moment eliciting the admiration of those who know what he must have 


suffered, and what he is still suffering, in the midst of barbarism, in the depths of the 
Soudan ! 


Wuat GERMANY Owes to HER New RIGHTs. 


“Bur it is not only these memories, however touching and noble they may be, 
which ought from henceforth to attach the Christians of Germany to Africa. They 
owe this attachment because they have now certain rights there, and consequently 
certain duties. It is what I have already said elsewhere, with full apostolic freedom of 
speech : “It is an easy matter to meet in Congress, and to portion out Empires ; but 
Christian countries cannot forget that right is correlative with duty. The chief nations 
of Europe—England, France, Germany, Belgium, and Portugal—have, by common 
consent, recognised and proclaimed their present and prospective rights in Africa. 
They have thenceforth duties towards her. The first is that of not permitting the 
cruel destruction of the natives, and of again closing, through its thereby 


becoming an inaccessible desert, the country which their explorers had opened to 
civilisation.” 
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Let it be said to their praise. They have boldly recognised it, and have also 
regulated it, and it was at Berlin, in the very capital of your empire, that these engage- 
ments were entered upon by all. Read over the Articles ofthe fundamental Act which 
constituted the African States. Take the Sixteenth Article. It is conceived as 
follows :— 

‘*All the Powers exercising rights of sovereignty or influence in said 
territories bind themselves to watch over the preservation of the native 
populations and the improvement of their moral and material conditions 
of existence, and to co-operate towards the suppression of Slavery and 
especially the Slave-trade. They will protect and favour, without dis- 
tinction of nationality or creed, all religious, scientific, or charitable 
institutions and undertakings created and organised for these purposes.” 

The Ninth Article is still more explicit :— 

**Conformably with the principles of international law, as they are 
recognised by the signatory Powers, the Slave-trade being forbidden, and 
the operations which on land or on sea furnish Slaves for that traffic 
being also considered as prohibited, the Powers who exercise the rights of 
sovereignty or influence in the territories forming the conventional basin of 
the Congo, declare that these territories shall not serve either as a market 
or as a way of transit for the traffic in Slaves of any race whatever. 
Each of these Powers binds itself to employ every means in its power to 
put an end to this traffic, and to punish those who engage in it.” 

Both at the Congress of Vienna and at the Conference of Verona, all the great 
States of Europe had previously agreed to the application of these principles, and again 
quite recently, the solemn meeting convened in London, under the presidency of Lord 

GRANVILLE, by a unanimous Resolution called for the observance of these engagements 
by Europe. (Vide ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER for July and August, 1888). 


fin Fnterview with Cardinal Lavigerie in Paris. 
By C. H. ALten. 
A SHORT time ago I had the pleasure of renewing intercourse with Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE, in Paris, and hearing from his lips a few particulars as to the 
result of his efforts on behalf of the enslaved populations of Africa. 

The principal portions of the matter discussed are embodied in the follow- 
ing notes of a conversation. The formation of two new Anti-Slavery Societies 
was alluded to in the following terms by the Cardinal. 

“ The newspapers will have given you some news, but they are so liable to exaggera- 
tion and error, that one never knows what to believe. Iam therefore happy to tell 
you, myself, that I have succeeded in founding two new Anti-Slavery Societies, one in 
France, the other in Belgium. I have also laid the foundations for a third Society at 
Cologne, in Germany, but there the work is not so far advanced. The French Society 
resides at Paris. It has two committees, viz., a Committee of Administration, of which 
M. KELter, deputy for Belfort is the President, and Monsignor Brincar, who was 
With me in London, is the manager. This Committee is composed of sixteen members. 
Besides it, there is another Committee, viz., that of high political patronage. It has for 
President, the Senator M. JuLes Sruon, and for Secretary, the Deputy M. LEFEvRE- 
Pontais. I am charged by the Committee of Administration to hand you an address. 
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It is intended to establish the first bonds of fellowship between your honourable Anti- 
Slavery Society, which has already rendered such long services, and its young sister im 
Paris, which is yet in her cradle. 

“The Anti-Slavery Society of Belgium resides at Brussels. Its Council of 
Administration is presided over by General Jacgmart, one of the confidential advisers 
of the KING OF THE BELGIANS, and its Secretary is the Count D’URcEL, member of one 
of the most eminent families in Belgium.” 

“ Has your Eminence succeeded in obtaining volunteers and money in Belgium and 
France?” 

“Tn both countries the subscriptions and the enlistment of volunteers have commenced,, 
but the summer season being very unfavourable, owing to the absence of all the 
families who are well off, either in the country or at the watering places, it has been 
agreed by general consent to defer the active operations of the Society until 
November.” 

“ Has your Eminence received any late intelligence from the centre of Africa?” 

“ The news from Africa, both from Tanganyika and from Nyanza, is alarming, as you 
may be aware by the reports of your missionaries. We are very uneasy about ours,. 
because the negroes of the interior appear to be excessively excited on account of the 
English and German Companies taking possession. The Slave-hunting also is still 
carried on in a horrible manner, both in the Belgian Congo State and in Uganda.” 


“Surely Slave-hunting in the Congo State cannot be allowed after the strong 
Articles contained in the General Act ?” 

To this His Eminence replied— 

“ Although the Slave-trade is forbidden, there can be no doubt that it still exists in 
the Congo State. Domestic Slavery itself has not been peremptorily forbidden, and 
I therefore call your attention to what I have said in the “Conference,” and in the 
“ Memoire,” regarding the obligation the countries of Europe are under of abolishing 
Slavery in their African Colonies. It appears to me a more powerful argument than 
that of the Congress of Vienna, but it ought to be worked up energetically and 
continuously in the newspapers. Zhe Times would answer better than any other 
paper, on account of its wide circulation and its influence, and you yourself might 
very well write the necessary articles for that paper.” 


“T see that some of the newspapers have been speaking in disparagement of the 
efforts of your Eminence ?”’ 

“Yes, I am pained to find that the work to which I have devoted my life has beem 
misrepresented in both Belgian and French journals, in which I am roundly accused 
of getting up a crusade to put down the Mohammedan religion, and that my anti- 
slavery efforts are but a blind to this object. I consider that these attacks can be 
readily traced to the parties interested in maintaining in East Africa a system for the 
supply of the sugar plantations in French colonies with forced labour, under the 
specious term of “ engagés libres’”—a system which is responsible for much of the 
Slave-trade that now goes on in Eastern and Central Africa, I have never attacked 
in any way the Mohammedan religion, many Mussulmans in Africa having long been 
my firmest friends. The objects of this attack are those Arab Slave-raiders, who pose 
as Mohammedans, and engage in a system of wholesale murder, while they own no: 
allegiance to any law, human or divine. I acknowledge with deep regret the existence 
in France of a party whom I must designate a /igue des négriers, or persons interested 
in the continuance of the Slave-trade.” 
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“T should like to inform your Eminence that the existence of this /igue des négriers 
has long been one of the greatest difficulties with which the BriTIsH AND FOREIGN 
AnTI-SLAVERY Society has had to contend in its efforts to stop the East African 
Slave-trade. Is your Eminence aware that although the French Minister of Marine 
has given orders to commanders of cruisers to chase any Arab dhow, regardless of 
what flag she may carry, the French Government does not allow to English cruisers 


the right of search of any dhow under the French flag?” 

“Certainly ; a reciprocal right of search ought to be entered into between the 
Governments of France and England, and I shall take care to lay this matter before 
the Committees of the French Anti-Slavery Society.” 

“ Has anything been determined by your Eminence and the Committees as to the 
mode of action for the suppression of the Slave-trade, provided the men and money 
are forthcoming ?” 

“No actual plan has yet been formulated, but I would state very emphatically that 
I have no intention of instituting a war against the Arabs. I think by placing a 
steamer, not necessarily a large one, on each of the great lakes, the transit of Slaves 
across those inland seas might be, if not stopped, greatly retarded, and I would plant 
a few European stations in the country between the lakes for the observation of the 
trade, and its possible prevention. The disarmament of the Arabs, and of the natives 
whom they employ to assist them in their raids, might become practicable if steps 
were taken to restrict the importation of arms and ammunition into Central and 
Eastern Africa.” 

“In this latter suggestion I am sure that the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SociETy will heartily support your Eminence, and will urge upon the English 
Government to endeavour to obtain a consensus of the European Powers, not only to 
devise some measure to restrict the importation of murderous weapons into Africa, 
but also of that soul-and-body-destroying cheap alcohol, which is now poured in such 
enormous volume into so many portions of that unhappy land.” 

The interview terminated with a few remarks as to the probable fate of STANLEY. 
On this point CARDINAL LAVIGERIE expressed his strong fears that the great explorer 
had perished ; but he listened with marked attention to the arguments on the other side, 
which were employed by Mr. ALLEN, and which have already appeared in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. 








THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

It may be well to inform our readers that the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY is now 
sadly in want of funds. The work which it has been carrying on for the last 
fifty years, on the lines of a purely pacific and moral agitation, has hastened 
the extinction of Slavery in Brazil, the United States of America, India, and 
various islands of the Indian Ocean, as well as in the Colonies of France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland. The printing and circulation of information 
respecting Slavery and the Slave-trade constitutes one of the chief items of 
its expenditure. Within the last few years very many of its principal 
supporters have died, and their places are not adequately represented by 
a later generation. The Society desires to increase the number of its 
members, and when it is considered that an annual subscription of TEN 
SHILLINGS and upwards, or a donation of Five PounDs constitutes mem- 
bership, it is hoped that many persons interested in the cause of human 
freedom will respond to this appeal. 

It should be stated that the Society in no way benefits by Collections made 
at Lectures and Meetings for the purpose of promoting expeditions to Africa, 
to resist the Slave-hunters by force, this being entirely outside the sphere of 
its action. 
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how to Stop the SlaveeTrade in Zanzibar. 


British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
16th October, 1888. 
To the Right Honourable the Marguis oF Sa.ispury, K.G., &c., &c., 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary for Forergn Affairs. 


My Lorp,—At a meeting of the Committee of the ANnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
held on Friday, the 5th October, 1888, the two letters of your lordship, dated 
August 18th and September 14th, were carefully considered, and the following 
Resolution was unanimously adopted, suggesting one of the immediate steps 
which might be taken towards the suppression of the African Slave-trade, 
viz. :-— 

“ That, in the opinion of this Committee, an attempt should at once be made to 
urge the SuLTAN oF ZANz1BaR to take steps for the non-recognition of the legal status of 
Slavery in the Islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, and other of his territories, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government be requested to use their best endeavours to induce the SULTAN 
to carry out this reform upon the lines so successfully laid down by England both in 
India and on the Gold Coast of Africa.” 

It will be within your Lordship’s knowledge that the illicit supply of 
Slaves from the coast of Africa to the adjacent island of Pemba has, in itself, 
during the last twenty years, gone far to monopolise a considerable portion of 
the expenditure annually required for the preventive service of British 
cruisers. 

Pemba being an island situated some thirty miles to the north of Zanzibar, 
and divided from Africa by a narrow channel, Slave dhows are able to cross 
in a single night, thus rendering the preventive service a peculiarly arduous 
and harassing one. 

The industry of the island lies in its clove plantations. The owners are 
Arabs, for the most part deeply in debt to Parsee money-lenders. The 
enormous weight of export taxes (reaching in some cases to 70 per cent. ad 
valorem) has of late years made clove cultivation a precarious trade, and 
consequently Slave life is at its worst on the island, where the labourers 
survive but a very few years. 

The AntI-SLavery Society has, for many years past, repeatedly called 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government to the abuses that exist from the 
nefarious use of the French flag by Slave-traders on the East Coast of Africa, 
the cruel murder of the late Captain BRownriGG being a notorious example of 
the impunity which exists to Slavers and murderers under shelter of a friendly 
flag. 

A startling instance of this abuse is reported to have occurred in 
September of this year, when a dhow under the French flag, and carrying 
French papers, Janded eighty Slaves at Pemba under the eyes of the officers 
of H.M. ship Griffon, who were powerless to interfere. 

The Committee would further call the attention of your lordship to an 
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exhaustive report made by Lieutenant Sairu, by direction of Sir JoHn Kirk, 
in 1884, respecting the condition and prospects of the island of Pemba. 

Lieutenant SmirH recommends “ the abolition of the state of Slavery in 
Pemba,” and insists that England has a right to demand this, because 
“all the Slaves now in Pemba, with the exception, perhaps, of a very few, were 
imported after 1873, and consequently in contravention to the treaty of that year.” 

Sir Jonn Kirk, in transmitting this report to the Foreign Office, states, in 
his despatch of March 13th, 1884 :— 

“T believe the non-recognition of Slavery as a status known to law to be essential 
to prosperity in Pemba,” 

To this despatch Earl GRANVILLE replied, on the 21st April, 1884 :— 

“Tt is evident that the fear of Slavery entertained by the negroes will prevent any 
influx of labour into the island so long as the state of Slavery exists, and I am to 
instruct you to lose no fitting opportunity of bringing before the SuLTaN the 
advantages which might accrue to the island were he to decree the abolition of Slavery 
in it.” 

On November 22nd, 1884, Sir JoHN Kirk, writing to Earl GRANVILLE, 
states :— 

“T shall avail myself of the present occasion to urge upon the SuLTAN the 
advantages he would gain by ignoring Slavery as a status recognised by law in Zanzibar 
and Pemba, as thereby free men would gladly come over in numbers in search of wages 
and food who now are afraid to do so, or who, if they do, are kidnapped on landing 
and claimed as Slaves by some one or other on shore.” 

In view of the marked increase in the Slave-trade that has taken place 
during the past few years, and of the important interests now involved in the 
opening up of Central Africa by a British Company under Royal Charter, 
the Committee believe that the present is a favourable time for bringing 
before the ruler of Zanzibar the advisability of carrying out the policy with 
regard to the Slave-trade so strongly urged by Her Majesty’s Government 
upon his predecessor. 

On behalf of the Committee, I have the honour to remain, 

Your lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


The above letter was published in 7e Times of 25th October, with 
the following comments :— 


Sir,—Another valuable English life has fallen a sacrifice to the accursed African 
Slave-trade. The death of Lieut. Cooper, reported in Zhe Times of to-day, recalls to 
remembrance the sad fate of Capt. BrownrIGG in the same waters in 1881. The 
question arises, how long will these Arab man-stealers be suffered to pour their Slave 
cargoes into the Island of Pemba, to cultivate the clove plantations of the Zanzibaris ? 
Lord Sarispury asked the AntI-SLAVERY Society, in August last, if they could offer 
any practical suggestions for stopping the African Slave-trade. One plan which 
occurred to the Committee, as being of immediate importance, is the renewal of the 
proposal made by Sir JoHn Kirk, in 1884, and strongly endorsed by Earl GRANVILLE, 
that the SuLran oF ZANzIBAR should be pressed to declare the abolition of the /ega/ 
status of Slavery throughout his dominions, including Pemba. The subjoined letter, 
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forwarded to Lord SaLisBuRY a few days before the sad catastrophe just reported, will 
explain. the situation, and will probably, if published in Zhe Times, arouse: public 
opinion in England and Europe as to the importance of this step. 

The Anti-SLavery Society is convinced that the carrying out of the measure 
which Sir Jon Kirk so strongly urged will close one of the most notorious of 
existing Slave markets, and do more to stop the man-stealing that daily goes on in 
Central Africa than any of the expeditions of military volunteers which the British 
public is now asked to support. It is almost needless to add that the ANTI-SLAVERY 
SocIETy in no way countenances this quasi-military form of dealing with the question, 
but it heartily endorses the admirable editorial remarks in Zhe Times of yesterday, as 
to the importance of England and Germany working in harmony for the suppression 
of the Slave-trade by the development of legitimate commerce. As you very truly 
remark, “ it is not by isolated expeditions, however skilfully organised and bravely led, 
that the Slave-trade of Central Africa will be put down.” 

The importance of the subject must be my apology for this demand upon your 
valuable space. 


Iam, &c., 
Cuas. H. ALLEN. 


To the Editor of THE TIMEs, Secretary Anti-Slavery Society. 
20th September, 1888. 


From Tue Times Editorial, (October 19th, 1888.) 

The whole civilized world has a common interest in delivering the Equatorial 
regions of Central Africa from the scourge of the Slave-trade, and it is clear that the 
organized enterprise of Europeans is alone capable of effectually doing this. If the 
Slave-trade is to be extinguished within a measurable period the united efforts of 
England and Germany would hardly be more than equal to the task, Lieutenant 
WISSMANN speaks of a couple of years and acouple of millions of money as sufficient for 
the purpose. That is the estimate of an enthusiast. It is not by isolated expeditions, 
however skilfully organized and bravely led, that the Slave-trade of Central Africa will 
be put down. The best and only certain hope of accomplishing that most desirable 
result lies in the gradual settlement of the country, from the coast inwards, and in the 
determination of those who occupy it that wherever European rule extends there the 
Slave-trade shall cease to exist. That is a work not to be accomplished by money 
alone, nor in a short period of time. It needs the sustained energy of races like the 
Germans and the English, and their association in the common undertaking would 
only redound to the honour and advantage of both countries. 








BRITISH EAST AFRICAN COMPANY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the lamentable events that have lately occurred on the 
East Coast of Africa, we are glad to note that the position of the BritisH 
East AFRICAN CoMPANyY appears to be so far satisfactorily established. The 
latest intelligence through Reuter’s Agency, published below, confirms what 
we had previously heard respecting the friendliness of the natives. 

There is one point on which we anxiously await further explanation—that 
is with reference to domestic Slavery. Is this institution to be allowed in the 
territories of the British Company or not ? Slave-trading, of course, will be 
prohibited ; but it must be remembered that it is the institution of Slavery 
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that produces and supports the Slave-trader and Slave-raider. We think that 
the Company ought to be required to avoid any recognition of the Status of 
Slavery, as has been done by us in India and on the Gold Coast, with most 
beneficial results. This measure would not disturb existing arrangements, 
but would enable the Slaves to emancipate themselves, as is now being 
successfully done in Egypt. 
ZANZIBAR, October 22. 

Mr. MACKENZIE has arrived at Mombasa, and has been welcomed by the natives 
in public durbar as representing the British East African Company. At first, however, 
they expressed misgivings as to the company’s action in reference to the interference 
with domestic Slaves, but were completely reassured on this point by Mr. MACKENZIE. 
Lieut. SwayNE and the members of his caravan started for the interior on the 18th inst. 
Count TELEKI is within a few marches of Mombasa, having made a successful trip to 
Samburu. 








SLAVES AT PEMBA. 


Ir may not be generally known that Pemba is a small island to the north of 
Zanzibar, and under the dominion of the Sultan of that territory. From this 
island comes a very large portion of the cloves known to European commerce, 
and when we detect the flavour of that spice in our viands it might be well 
to reflect that this delicate article is probably the product of Slave labour. 
The following notice, which has gone the round of the Press, relates how 
Slaves can be landed on the Island of Pemba in the sight of the officers of 
our cruisers by the simple device of hozsting the French flag. The 
Government of France, to its shame be it said, refuses to allow English 
cruisers to search a Slave dhow carrying the flag of the Republic, however 
surreptitiously obtained. A protest against this system will be found on 
another page, in a memorial lately addressed by the ANTI-SLAVERY SocIETY 
to the Maroulis oF SALIsBuRY, to which we call attention. 

Advices from Zanzibar state that a dhow, carrying French colours and papers, 
landed eighty Slaves at Pemba on the Ist inst., in the presence of boats of the Griffon, 
and that it is reported from Lindi that a regular Slave-trade is now organised and 
carried on from thence to Madagascar by dhows carrying the French flag, with which 
our cruisers are powerless to interfere. 


A BRITISH OFFICER KILLED BY SLAVERS. 


THE correspondent of Zhe Times at Zanzibar telegraphs, under date October 19th :— 
Her Majesty’s ship Griffon has just returned from Pemba. Her commander 
reports that on Wednesday last, at midnight, Lieutenant Cooper, in the steam cutter, 
chased a large Slave dhow. The Arabs on board fired a volley, killing Lieutenant 
Cooper and wounding two of the English sailors, and then jumped overboard, 
leaving the dhow, which was captured with eighty-six Slaves on board. Three 
Slaves had been killed and three wounded. At the request of the British Consul- 
General, the SuLtran has ordered the despatch ofa special force to Pemba, with a 
Commissioner, charged to arrest the Arabs concerned. 
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Lieutenant Cooprr’s funeral yesterday (Friday) was an imposing spectacle. 
The German and French Admirals, all the British and foreign naval officers, the 
British Consul-General, and all the foreign representatives attended in full uniform. 
The German Admiral also sent a band to attend the ceremony. The Griffon left 
in the evening for Pemba, taking the SuLran’s soldiers and the Commissioner, who 
is charged to bring back the Arabs concerned in the murder, dead or alive. The 
circumstances of Lieutenant Cooper’s death supply evidence of unusual gallantry 
and coolness on his part. The Arabs had a six-pounder gun on board the dhow 
loaded to the muzzle, which missed fire. This fact is significant of their determination 
to fight. The English sailors are greatly incensed, and anxious to commence 


reprisals. 

Lieutenant Mytes Harry Cooper entered the navy as a cadet in 1876, and 
two years afterwards became midshipman, In 1882 he received his commission as 
sub-lieutenant, and in 1885 was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. He was 
appointed to the Griffon in 1887, on which vessel he was serving as second 
lieutenant when he met his death as described. 


CAPTURE OF THREE SLAVE DHOWS. 


WE have received advices from Aden of an exciting chase after Slave dhows, 
which occurred a few weeks since on the East India station. H.M.S. Osfrey, 
Commander E. GissinG, has been serving on the East India station for several 
years, and was recommissioned at Bombay, in April, 1886. On the 15th of 
last month, while on a cruise, the Osprey sighted Mocha, and boarded a small 
dhow that had been sent from Assab Bay by the Italians, to Mocha, for fruit. 
She then stood up the coast to the north until about nine o’clock at night, when 
she turned round and came down slowly at a distance of about eight miles from 
the land. At daybreak on the following (Sunday) morning, the Osprey 
sighted three dhows ahead, and immediately went in pursuit of them. On 
getting within range a gun was fired from the sloop as a signal to the dhows 
to stop and submit to examination. No notice, however, was taken of this ; 
but the dhows, instead, crowded on more sail, and endeavoured to escape. A 
well-aimed shot at the mast of the largest of the three dhows speedily 
brought her up, but by this time the other two dhows were nearly a mile 
ahead and widely separated, so that the capture of both was by no means 
easy. But a fortunate shot through the sail of the nearest resulted in her 
soon being made a prisoner, and then the Osfrey went in pursuit of the third 
dhow, and eventually captured her. Taking the last two in tow, Her 
Majesty’s sloop steamed back to the first of the dhows, and on search being 
made it was found that the three dhows contained over two hundred Slaves, male 
and female in nearly equal proportions, and by far the larger proportion being 
Christians from Abyssinia. The prizes were towed to Aden, where the 
vessels were condemned and the Slaves were taken charge of by the 
authorities. 

A previous telegram, which was forwarded to us by Dr. GEORGE SMITH, 
of Edinburgh, announced the arrival at Aden of the two hundred and odd 
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Slaves whose capture is above described. The Government applied to some 
of the mission societies to relieve them of this numerous body of helpless 
Abyssinian women and children. A want of funds only stands in the way of 
at least fifty of these unfortunates being received by the Free Church of 
Scotland Missionary Society, the estimated cost being £5 per head. 
Dr. SMITH will be happy to receive any funds towards this benevolent 
object. 








SURRENDER OF FUGITIVE SLAVES BY BRITISH NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 


Tue United Service Gazette publishes the following story of the surrender 
of a fugitive Slave by the commander of one of Her Majesty’s ships. We 
trust that there is some mistake in this account, though it would appear from 
the extracts published in the last number of the Reforter (pages 128-9) that 
the latest instructions given to commanders of cruisers opens a door for this 
most inhuman and un-English proceeding. When Parliament reassembles 
we trust that Mr. PEAsE will, on behalf of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, renew 
the question which he has already put to Her Majesty’s Government, to which 
he received an eminently unsatisfactory reply. 

“Recently a ship of war attached to the Persian Gulf Division was lying off 
Muscat. Just before daybreak one morning a poor black fellow crawled up the ship’s 
side, and on reaching the quarter-deck fell down exhausted. On being questioned by 
the quartermaster of the watch, by means of an interpreter, he said he had swum to 
the ship from a dhow, then lying at the back of Muscat, whither he, with many other 
Slaves, had taken passage from Zanzibar, and at that moment were being landed in 
fishing canoes and taken inland. He had made his escape on account of the ill-treatment 
he had received, and had swum to the ship, thinking that when once he gained the 
-deck of a British ship of war he would be free. He added that there were two 
more dhows laden with Slaves coming in on the following morning, having coals on the 
upper deck as a disguise. Of this information no notice was taken, but what was the 
poor fellow’s dismay and terror when the commander, coming on the scene, ordered 
him overboard at once, without so much as listening to his story, and told the quarter- 
master he had grossly neglected his duty by allowing the man to come on board.” 





EMANCIPATION IN EGYPT. 


In our last number we had the satisfaction to print a most important circular, 
issued by Rraz Pasua (Minister of the Interior), for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade in Egypt. On this subject the AnTI-SLAvERY SocreTy addressed 
the following letter of congratulation to the Marouis oF SALIsBuRY :— 


“To the Right Hon. the Marquis oF Sarissury, K.G., etc., Her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
“My Lorp,—I have the honour to own receipt of your lordship’s despatch of 
August roth, enclosing an extract from the Egyptian Journal Officie/, being the trans- 
lation of a circular which R1az Pasua has addressed to all the governors of cities and 
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provinces in Egypt, calling upon them to exercise increased vigilance in the repression 
of the Slave-trade, and more especially with regard to the sale of Slaves from family 
to family, pronounced illegal by the Convention of 1877 between Egypt and 
England. 

“T need “scarcely inform your lordship that the delay in carrying out the 
Convention of 1877 has long been a matter of great concern to the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society. In April last I had the honour of an interview with His Highness the 
KHEDIVE, by the kind personal introduction of Sir EVELYN BarINnG, and was gratified 
to find that, owing to the firm action of Her Majesty’s representative in Cairo, the 
head of the Slave-trade (Colonel SCHAEFFER) was able to do excellent work in carrying 
out the wishes of the KHEDIVE with regard to the terms of the Convention. 

“On behalf of the Committee of this Society, I beg to offer to your lordship their 
warm congratulations upon the success of the action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
through their able representative in Egypt, in dealing with the very knotty question 
of Mohammedan Slavery. The Committee trust that similar action may be carried 
out in Turkey, at whose door the possibility of so large a Slave-trade being still carried 
on in the Arabian ports of the Red Sea must certainly be laid. 

“T have the honour to remain, 

“ Your lordship’s faithful servant, 
“CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary.” 
“ BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, — 
“55, New Broad Street, London, E.C. August 16th, 1888. 





AN OPEN DOOR IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 


Tuis is the heading of a little circular issued by a coloured lady, Mrs. Barsoza, 
of Liberia. The father of this lady, the Rev. H. H. Garnet—formerly 
a Slave—was well-known in England some thirty years ago. He was 
appointed, by President GARFIELD, United States Minister to Liberia, but 
died there in 1882, a few weeks after his arrival. His daughter is now the 
principal of an industrial training school for girls in Liberia, and is travelling 
in England for the purpose of raising funds to carry on her excellent work. 
Persons desirous of aiding in this cause, or desiring further information, can 
apply for particulars to the Hon. E. B.GupGeon, Liberian Consulate, London. 








FREEDOM. 
Mr. F. W. Cornisu, in Macmillan's Magazine, for October, writing of 
“Freedom,” says :— 


“ Among Slaves there is little sense of brotherhood ; but raise men ever so little 
above the state of absolute dependence, give them what they can call their own, and 
they will combine for mutual defence. Resistance without brotherhood is either a 
brute instinct or mere rebellion ; with brotherhood it becomes divine.” 


Yet of all Christian doctrines, the fatherhood of Gop and the consequent 
brotherhood of men is the one which ought to find first and universal 
acceptance. Hence we ought to do all that in us lies to stamp Slavery out of 
existence by the spread of the teaching which will make it impossible, as 
serfdom in the Middle Ages was killed at its root by the sentiment of personal 
equality which was taught by the Church.—Morning Light. 
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On the $nfluence of Hrab Traders in Central Africa. 


By Lieut. H. WissMANnN, GOLD MEDALLIST, R.G.S. 


IF any confirmation were required of the tremendous accusation brought 
against the piratical hordes of Slave-traders in Africa by Cardinal LAVIGERIE 
and others, it is to be found in the paper read by the renowned explorer, 
WissMANN, before the Royal Geographical Society, on the 25th June last. We 
had the pleasure of hearing this paper, and noticed the thrill of horror that 
ran through the ordinarily calm and scientific audience to be found within the 
walls of Burlington House. From the Society’s “ Proceedings” we give the 
paper almost 27 extenso, as it is peculiarly appropriate at the present moment. 


LIEUTENANT WISSMANN’S PAPER. 


I PROPOSE this evening to place before you certain facts illustrative of one of the most 
urgent questions of the day, viz., the influence of the Arab traders in Central Africa. 
I invite you to accompany me into a region of Central Africa, where neither Arabs nor 
Europeans had intruded in 1881, when I first visited it. Regions like this enable us to 
study the spontaneous development of a race, which has learnt to know strangers from 
afar only in the shape of traders or Slave-hunters, who are anxious, above all things, 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the native populations. 

The region I refer to is bounded by the Sankuru and the Lomami, the former 
first crossed by Mr. PoGGrE and myself, the latter first made known through 
Commander CAMERON. This region is inhabited by the Bene Ki, a division of the 
Basonge. It forms a rolling savanna, intersected by numerous rivulets, which have 
excavated their channels toa depth of 150 feet through darkish-red laterite, whose colour 
contrasts pleasantly with the more sombre hues of the grasses. Down in the bottom 
of these ravines may be seen the underlying sandstone, bedded horizontally, and often 
dyed ruddy by particles of iron. A narrow strip of luxuriant primeval forest 
accompanies the crystal streams of cold waters. A bird’s-eye view of this country 
would present the appearance of richly veined marble, the forests fringing the rivulets 
representing the darker streaks, the open savanna the body of the rock. Standing on 
a point of vantage, our attention is attracted to darker stripes which wind like huge 
serpents along the heights of land, and which, on a near approach, turn out to be palm 
groves, in the shades of which are built the large villages of the Bene Ki. 

The stout trunks and lofty crowns of these oil and wine palms are ample evidence 
that villages have existed here for decades in peace and security, and that war and 
Slave-hunts, pestilence and superstition, have not a frequent change of residence, as 
has been the case in neighbouring districts to the east and west. 


THE First Wuite Man. 


One day, in January, 1882, we find ourselves encamped near the western entrance 
of one of the largest of these towns, which happens to be occupied by the clan 
of the Bagna Pesihi. Early in the morning there resounds through our camp the 
cheerful cry of “Sanguleme” (let us take up our loads). Dr. PoGGE, myself, and our 
black interpreter mount our oxen, which have rendered such excellent services 
throughout Equatorial Africa. I, as usual, rode at the head, whilst Dr. PoGGE with 
the interpreter brought up the rear, the more responsible post. We move along a 
broad path, evidently much frequented. The nineteen men who had come up with us 
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from the coast, and the Baluba, who, in child-like confidence, had attached themselves: 
to the first white men whom they had seen, quickly close their ranks. Our procession, 
numbering altogether 200 souls, including the sixty women of the Baluba, and some 
forty men armed with guns, soon disappears in the cool shade of the palms ; the road 
gradually widens until it is sixty feet broad. Glades on either side afford glimpses of 
the homesteads of Bagna Pesihi; each of these homesteads accommodates a family,. 
and consists of four or five carefully built grass-huts, rising to a height of twenty feet,. 
and surrounding a sort of courtyard. This yard is kept scrupulously clean. The huts 
occupy a substructure of loam, firmly trodden down, which keeps out moisture. The 
doors, which are about the height of a man, are shaded by a porch. In shape, the huts 
are square, each side measuring about twenty feet. 

The interior is divided into two compartments, one of which contains two raised 
bedsteads, neatly made of the bark of palms. The furniture of the dwelling-room 
consists of carved wooden stools; the floor and the walls are covered with 
grass mats, and along the latter are ranged a large shield resembling a door, bow» 
and arrows, a gourd for palm wine, and a huge clay vessel for water. A huge 
shelf, suspended to the roof, affords room for nuts, palm fibres used for 
weaving, skins, dried maize and millet. The wooden mortars for pounding the 
corn may be seen in the courtyard, as also, somewhat aside and between two 
trees, the native loom, and the toys of the children, for this yard is the play- 
ground of the younger generation. Gardens occupy the open space between the 
homesteads, where wild hemp and tobacco, tomatoes, red pepper, gourds, pineapples 
and sugar cane, ricinus, and other medicinal plants are cultivated. A thicket of bananas. 
and plantains occupies the back of each homestead, and passing through the shady 
palm grove, which supplies its owner with nuts, oil, wine, and fibres, we look across: 
the fields down to the valley and its rivulets. Among the Basonge these fields are 
cultivated by the men, and yield sweet potatoes, ground nuts, maize, manioc, and millet 
which is used for making beer. The women, on the other hand, attend to the lighter 
domestic duties, and fetch wood and water. 

Each homestead, with its farm, occupies thus a long strip of land, extending frony 
the village street down to the rivulet, and bounded by well-defined paths, used by the 
carriers of water. Pot-bellied goats with short legs, sheep, and a multitude of fowls, 
move freely about this estate. No one appears to be in fear of thieves. 


RECEPTION BY THE NATIVES. 


The day of our arrival was quite an event. Two white men, with long straight 
hair, and one of them, viz., PoGGE, with a waving beard, had come from the unknown 
country near the setting sun. They ride on strange animals, resembling buffaloes (for 
cattle are not known here), and make these huge creatures obey them as if they were 
dogs. Rumours spread that they are the sons of the spirit, Bena Kalunga, who have 
risen out of the water. 

Reports have already reached this country that although these strangers are armed 
with dreaded fire-arms, like the Bakalanga (Arabs) in the East, they are nevertheless 
good people, who do not like war, and pay for all they require, instead of helping them- 
selves and laying waste the country. The people have gathered, full of expectancy, 
in front of their homesteads. The men, tal! and muscular, though rather obese, are 
fully armed, but bear themselves modestly ; the women, equally tall, but more slender, 
quite devoid of barbarous ornaments, and only slightly tattoed on the body and the back, 
cling to their natural protectors, their eyes wide open, and the hand held before the 
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open mouth in sign of deep wonderment. Well-fed children peep at the strange white 
men from hiding-places in the shrubs, or from narrow doorways. A deep silence reigns 
throughout, and none of the shouting, running, and pushing, so observable among 
other tribes, was to be observed. It was clear that the astonishment exhibited was not 
quite free from apprehension. When I looked around me and noted the smallness of 
our numbers, it struck me that these multitudes, if so disposed, might crush us before 
we could make use of our weapons. 

Our Baluba, however, appeared to appreciate the impression which we had made. 
Those among them who had no arms went along chattering gaily, carrying their 
tremendous hemp-pipe suspended to a string, for those addicted to the cult of hemp- 
smoking are not allowed to carry arms except a gun. 


A Mopet Native Town. 


Homestead followed homestead in never-ending succession. In a kindly voice I 
called upon the natives standing along the road, “ uta pash, ka vita” (arms down, no 
war) ; and my efforts soon met the support of several ancients who accompanied me, 
and removed the last remaining traces of distrust. From half-past six in the morning 
until eleven o’clock we passed without a break through this street of the town ; and 
when we left it in an easterly direction it still extended, adapting itself to the features 
of the ground towards the south-east. If I assume that we marched at the rate of two 
miles an hour, this town of Bagna Pesihi must measure nearly ten miles in length. 
We camped below it close to the rivulet. Our camp was soon filled with so many 
strangers desirous of trading, that the intercourse with our own people was effectually 
put a stop to. We estimate that between four and five thousand townsmen of Bagna 
Pesihi must have visited us. Supplies being very abundant we bought cheaply. A 
fowl could be purchased for a large cowrie shell, and a goat for a yard of calico. The 
finest specimens of my collection, such as openwork battle-axes inlaid with copper, 
spears, and neat utensils, were acquired by me in these villages of the Bene Ki. 

On the following morning we continued our march—no discord had disturbed our 
intercourse with these gentle savages. Cheerful, with full bellies (a sine gué non if 
negroes are to be cheerful), and laden with provisions, we went our way, bearing in 
kindly remembrance our friends the Bagna Pesihi. 


A PEOPLE EXTIRPATED. 


Four years had gone by when I once more found myself in the centre of Africa : 
this time at the head of a large caravan of close upon a thousand people, and 
accompanied by the Belgian Lieut. LE Mariner and Mr. BustaG. Dense inhospitable 
forests, inhabited by savage Bene Mona and scattered Batwa—the bushmen of these 
regions, had compelled us to take a more southern course. It was with joy that we at 
length once more beheld the broad savannas of the Bene Ki, where we hoped to be 
able to recruit our strength in prosperous towns, and to receive compensation for the 
hardships which we had undergone. 

Once more we camped near the large town of the Bagna Pesihi. Early on the 
following morning we appsoached its palm groves. The paths are no longer clean, as 
they used to be. A dense growth of grass covers them, and as we approach the skirt 
of the groves we are struck by the dead silence which reigns. No laughter is to be 
heard no sign of a welcome from our old friends. The silence of death breathes over 
the lofty crowns of the palms, slowly waving in the wind. We enter, and it is in vain 
we look to the right and left for the happy homesteads and the happy old scenes. 
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Tall grass covers everything, and a charred pole here and there, and a few banana 
trees, are the only evidences that man once dwelt here. Bleached skulls by the road- 
side, and the skeletons of human hands attached to poles, tell the story of what has 
happened here since our last visit. 


THE PEopLe CLOTHED IN WHITE! 

The Bakalanga, in the long white garmentsand with cloths wound round their heads, 
had been here—so we were told subsequently. 

The hordes of a powerful chief, said to live to the east of the Lomami, known 
indifferently as Tupa Tupa, Mucuipua or Tippu Tis, had been here to trade. Many 
women had been carried off, all who offered resistance had been killed, the fields, 
gardens, and banana groves had been wasted ; and the palms only had escaped the fury 
of these visitors. Twice more, at intervals of three moons, these destroyers had 
returned, and the havoc which they wrought had been completed by the small-pox which 
they imported and by famine. The Bagna Pesihi—nay, the whole tribe of the Bene 
Ki—had ceased to exist. Only a few remnants of this once powerful tribe, so we were 
told, had sought a refuge with a chief on the Sankuru, named Zapru Tapp, himself a 
refugee from Arab aggression. 

You may readily imagine the indignation with which the sights we saw filled us, 
and can readily understand the detestation in which I hold such wholesale destroyers of 
human life and.happiness. Day after day we were called upon to witness the same 
abhorrent scenes, until one day, on the banks of the Lukasi, we came upon a camp of 
these Arabs. They numbered three thousand men, and their leader was Savor, one of 
the lieutenants of Trppu Tis. It was with difficulty that I led my people thus far, for 
they had suffered much hunger in the primeval forests and when crossing depopulated 
districts. We had lived on the pith of palm trees, and even fruits reputed to be 
poisonous were not despised, and hardly a day passed without one of my faithful Baluba 
dropping down dead from exhaustion. Only he who was responsible for the lives of his 
subordinates can appreciate what I suffered in these dark days. 

Emaciated and worn down, these poor villagers still look up to me in the vain hope 
that I should be able to improve their position. And whose the guilt, but of those 


devastators of regions which before their appearance could be traversed in security by 
caravans numbering their thousands ? 


Tippu Tis. 

After a short and stormy interview with SayoL, we camped near to him. I even 
then noticed that the conduct of Tippu T1p’s people was different from what it used to 
be, and it was only when I arrived at Nyangwe that I found this change was due to the 
deplorable fights with Europeans at Stanley Falls. 

I paid a visit to Sayot’s camp. A scaffolding of beams, at its entrance, was 
ornamented with fifty hewn-off right hands. Musket-shots, later on, proclaimed that 
the leader of this gang was practising musketry upon his unfortunate prisoners. Some 
of my men told me that the victims of this cruelty had been cut up immediately to 
furnish a cannibal feast, for Tippu T1p’s auxiliaries from the Lomami, the Bene Kalebwe 
and Batetela, are cannibals. Greatly agitated, I considered whether it would not be 
possible to punish this band of murderers, but the condition of my caravan 
precluded every prospect of success. Nay, I was myself dependent upon the goodwill 
of this vile leader of a Slave-hunting party for a return to the depopulated districts, 
which we had only just crossed with difficulty, whilst the country in front could be 
crossed only with the aid of guides furnished by Sarp. 
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How CAN WE SAVE AFRICA ? 

But let us turn aside from such mournful episodes, and ask ourselves, How can 
these regions be made participators in the blessings of civilisation ? 

Self-sacrificing Christian missionaries have proved blessings to some of the coast 
districts ; but it is clear that natives, who are not sure for a single day of their lives 
and property, are not in a condition to open their hearts to higher and nobler religious 
ideas. The civilisatory mission needed is one which will free these tribes from the 
cancerous evil which poisons their very life-blood, and must inevitably lead to their 
total extinction. This is a work requiring large means, but it is one of the noblest. 
It must be undertaken quickly too, for the disease is spreading rapidly, and the 
influence of the Arabs grows visibly from day to day.” 


The PRESIDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Lieut. WissMANN for the extremely 
interesting account he had given of the people he met with in his journey across 
Central Africa. His graphic description of the country and its inhabitants and his 
truly philanthropic views with regard to the people who had been preyed upon by the 
Arabs from the north, were alike worthy of our praise. It was not for him to say to 
what extent England and other civilised countries could co-operate to put an end to the 
atrocities which were still perpetrated in Africa, but that result would doubtless in the 
long run be accomplished by the more complete exploration and subsequent occupation 
of the country by a superior race. 








MANCHESTER AND TRADE WITH WEST AFRICA. 


A MEETING of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce was held on the 4th October, 
with regard to the subject of trade in the West African settlements. The occasion was 
a visit of Governor Hay, who has been appointed to succeed the late Sir S. Rowe as 
Governor of the West African settlements. 

Mr. G. H. Gappum, president of the chamber, took the chair. 

Mr. J. F. Hutton said that all merchants trading with the West Coast regretted 
the death of Sir S. Rows, but in Governor Hay they had as his successor a prudent 
and energetic administrator. The trade with the West African settlements was at 
present in a ruinous state. The cause was not, as had been said by some people, the 
great drop in produce. The main cause was the action of the native chiefs, who were 
no better than robbers and pirates, and had swept into the interior in some cases as 
Slaves the bulk of the industrious population on the coast, who were the customers of 
the British merchants. Slaves were taken across British territory and even under the 
walls of the Government house. They did not ask the Government to use force to 
extend trade, but they asked the protection enjoyed in other possessions of the Crown. 
In consequence of the disturbances trade had greatly fallen off. Within three years the 
decrease in Sierra Leone had been 4o or 45 per cent., and in Gambia about 70 per 
cent. The revenue had, of course, also fallen off, and he understood there was not 
money enough in the Government chest at present to pay the officials. The new 
Governor should be allowed to act very much on his own responsibility. The delay 
inevitable if instructions were to be waited for was full of mischief. 

A number of other gentlemen having spoken, 

Governor Hay said there was no doubt the disturbances were the cause of the 
falling off in the trade. His duty would be as soon as possible to restore order, and 
for that purpose he proposed to reorganise and strengthen the police, and to form 
military posts outside British jurisdiction. 
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Commander Cameron’s Lectures on the SlaveeTrade. 


CoMMANDER CAMERON, the well-known explorer, is endeavouring to arouse 
an interest in the crusade against the African Slave-trade which Cardinal 
LAVIGERIE was commissioned by the Pope to preach throughout Europe. 
The eloquence with which his Eminence has performed his work has been 
already recorded in these pages, and we now give a short sketch of a well- 
attended meeting at Eastbourne, at which Commander CAMERON explained 
the object of his lecturing tour. After describing the horrors of the 
Slave-trade, with which our readers are already familiar, Commander 
CAMERON said :— 

He wanted Her Majesty’s Government to summon together a European Conference. 
He wanted it in England for many reasons, and he also wanted to see a society 
formed in memory of those African martyrs—GorDon and LivincstonE. (Applause.) 
Both these great men had died in doing their duty, and both died for the sake of the 
people of Africa. He thought Gorpon was one of the greatest men that ever lived. 
He was at once a glory and a shame to Great Britain ; a glory because he belonged 
to our race, a shame that he was not better supported in England. He wished every 
man, woman, and child in Great Britain to do something for the cause for which these 
two great men died, to do something to prevent Central Africa from being a hell, and 
to make it one of the richest places on Gop’s blessed earth. Such was a great and 
good work, for which he would willingly lay down his life. That work could be 
carried out for £100,000. There were more than 100 people in England who could 
afford to give £1,000, and more than 1,000 who could give £100; so that the sum 
might easily be raised. There would be a collection at the door, and he hoped that 
they would give freely to the work of carrying out the cause of freedom in Africa. He 
hoped that he would be able to form a Gorpon-LivinGsTonE Association to carry on 
this work. 

. Canon WHELPTON then briefly moved, and Capt. FELLowEs, R.N., seconded the 
following resolution :— 

“In the opinion of this meeting, it is essential that steps be at once taken to put 
an end to the murders and other atrocities, now being daily committed by the Slave- 
dealers in Central Africa ; and that to ensure this, a Society be at once formed in 
Eastbourne, which shall become a branch of the GoRDON-LIVINGSTONE SOCIETY, 
properly constituted, formed in memory of Gorpon and LivinGsrone, and named 
after the Gorpon-LIvINGsToNE SociETy, to collect funds to send an anti-Slavery 
expedition to Central Africa, and also to do such other things as may be proper and 
essential to the freeing of the natives of Africa.” 

The resolution was carried with applause. 

The Rev. H. C. Witson moved, and the Rev. C. H. Hicktey seconded : 

“That the AnTI-SLAVERY SoctETy be requested to use all its influence, political 
and other, to persuade Her Majesty’s Government to summon an International 
Conference, to consider the question of Slavery, and the Conference to act in 
London.” 

Mr. C. H. ALLEN (Secretary of the AnrI-SLAVERY SoctEty) said that although by 
its constitution the Anr1-SLAVERY SocrETY was precluded from in any way giving its 
countenance to such expeditions for the suppression of the Slave-trade as were 
proposed by the terms of the first resolution, he felt especially at liberty to support 
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the second resolution, because on behalf of the AntI-SLAvERY SocrETy he had more 
than six weeks before addressed a memorial to the Marguts oF SaLisBurRyY, asking for 
a Conference of the European Powers to deal with this subject, in the very terms 
of the resolution now before the meeting. Mr. ALLEN further explained that 
in spite of the strictly pacific character of the AnTI-SLAvERY Society, it had 
always been on the friendliest terms with most of the great explorers in Africa, and 
that General Gorpon took an active part in the work of the Society, and was an 
honorary member of its Committee, although he distinctly recognised that the Society 
could have nothing to do with physical force. 

A collection made at the doors was understood to be for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the lecturing campaign. 

With regard to the £100,000, which the lecturer said would be required, 
it may be noted that Cardinal LAVIGERIE estimated his requirements at 
£40,000. We think that should a military expedition against the Arabs be 
undertaken, the cost would amount to many millions of pounds sterling, and 
hundreds, if not thousands, of valuable European lives. The suppression of 
the Slave-trade is not a mzlztary question, but one of polztcal economy. 








Che British East African Company. 


From “Tue TIMEs.” 


THE peculiar position of affairs in Central Africa and the Soudan, and the numerous 
rumours as to so-called “rescue ” expeditions, add greatly to the interest of the addition 
of a British East Africa to the existing British West Africa and British South Africa. 
A few months ago a brief account was given in Zhe Times of the important concession 
which has been made in favour of Mr. Witt1am MackINNoNn by the SULTAN OF 
ZANZIBAR. For this administration of the coast, and the extensive area in the interior 
between the coast and the Victoria Nyanza, a Royal charter has just been granted in 
favour of the Imperial British East Africa Company, to whom the rights previously 
given to Mr. MACKINNON have been transferred. Thus for the management of the 
whole of those regions in Eastern and Central Africa reserved by the Anglo-German 
agreement of 1886 for British influence, provision has now been made, and the 
operations of the British company placed upon a definite footing. The chartered 
company thus established has for its president and leading member Mr. WILLIAM 
MACKINNON, the original concessionnaire, who perhaps more than any living man has 
contributed by his energy to the development of the resources of India and the East 
generally ; and with him are associated men of well-known business and administrative 
experience. The first issue of capital—{250,o0o—has been privately subscribed by 
thirty-five gentlemen, who form the founders of this great undertaking. 

The value of this acquisition, from a commercial as well as political point of 
view, has already been pointed out in Zhe Zimes. It may now be interesting to enter 
more into detail as to the capacities of the region for industrial development. 

The object of the company is, among other things, to undertake, under terms of 
the concession, dated May 24th, 1887, made by the late SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR to the 
British East African Association, “the entire management and administration of those 
parts of the mainland and islands of the Zanzibar dominions on the East Coast of 
Africa appertaining to the territory lying between Wanga and Kipini, both inclusive, 
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which are recognised in the Anglo-German Treaty of 1886 as reserved for the exclusive 
exercise of British influence, together with any further rights of a similar nature in 
East Africa, or elsewhere, which the company may hereafter acquire.” The company, 
moreover, aim at acquiring from other chiefs, besides the SuLTAN, either the possession 
of, or the power of administering, their territories. It was in order to be able to carry 
out their aims and to acquire full power of administering and developing the territories 
over which they may acquire influence that the company some time ago petitioned 
Her Majesty’s Government for the grant of a Royal charter, That charter has just been 
conceded to Mr. WILLIAM MACKINNON, as President ; Lord Brassry, Vice-President ; 
Sir DonaLp Stewart, Sir Jonn Kirx, Mr. W. Burpertt-Coutrs, Mr. R. PALMER 
HarpinG, Sir T. FowE.t Buxton, Mr. J. F. Hurron, Sir ARNOLD KEMBALL, Sir Louis 
Petty, Mr. GrorGce S. MAcKENzIE, Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON, Mr. ALEXANDER L, 
Bruce, and Mr. Rosert Ryrig, who constitute the first Court of Directors. Besides 
the concession by the Suttan of the ten-mile-wide strip of coast-line, 150 miles in 
length, the company have made treaties for other concessions of territory with a host 
of chiefs in the interior. Everything has been done in the most open and regular 
manner. The charter recites the objects which the company have in view—the 
promotion of commerce and the good government of the territories acquired—and 
recognises that the possession of the coast-line, such as is defined, which includes the 
port of Mombassa, “ would be advantageous to the commercial and other interests of 
our subjects in the Indian Ocean, who may otherwise become compelled to reside and 
trade under the government and protection of alien powers.” On these and other 
grounds cones is incorporated as the Imperial British East Africa Company. It 
is unnecessary to detail the powers which the charter grants to the company. The 
perfect legality of the various treaties is recognised, and the most ample powers are 
given for the commercial and industrial development and the government of the 
extensive region by the company and the agents they may appoint. They are 
authorised, moreover, to acquire in legal form additions to their present domain. At 
the same time, the charter rightly provides against any arbitrary exercise of power. 
Every important step must be taken only with the approval of “our Secretary of 
State,” and the company is bound to remain British in character and domicile, and 
none but British subjects will be admitted among its leading officers. All disputes 
must be settled by “ our Secretary of State.” ‘The company shall, to the best of 
its power, discourage, and, so far as may be practicable, and as may be con- 
sistent with existing treaties between non-African Powers and Zanzibar, abolish 
by degrees any system of Slave-trade or domestic servitude in the company's 
territories.” In the administration of justice the customs of the people are, as far as 
possible, to be respected, The company may use its own flag, but is prohibited from 
granting monopoly of trade. Certain perfectly fair and necessary dues and taxes are 
authorised, wherever the trade is free. Precautions are to be taken against the 
extinction of elephants. Many other provisions are laid down in this carefully drawn- 
up charter, all of them enabling the company under due precautions to do everything 
necessary for the thorough development of their territories. Withina year, moreover, 
a deed of settlement must be prepared, providing, among other things, for the manage- 
ment of the financial affairs of the company. 

Such are the leading provisions in this charter for one more of those companies 
that have done so much in the past for the extension of the British Empire and the 
development of the commerce of the world. Let us consider as briefly as possible 
what are the character and the possibilities of this fresh addition to the British Empire; 
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for such it is essentially. Except along its southern edge our knowledge of the extensive 
region which has thus been brought within British influence is exceedingly scanty. 
Until Mr. THomson penetrated across it our information was mainly derived from 
native sources. Even now that the region has been entered by other European 
explorers and sportsmen, our knowledge is necessarily vague, and much remains to be 
done before the Imperial British East Africa Company can be in a position to estimate 
the productive and commercial capacities of their territory. Recently Mr. FREDERICK 
Hotmwoop, who for so many years was one of Her Majesty’s Consuls, and 
latterly Acting Consul-General, in Zanzibar, made careful observations, from 
which, combined with those of other travellers, we may form a rough estimate 
of what can be done with the territory extending from the coast to the Victoria 
Nyanza. 

I need not repeat the details of the Anglo-German agreement, by which the 
SuULTAN’s power was confined to a strip of ten miles’ width on the coast from 10° 20'S. 
lat. to 2° 30 , with two or three patches on the Somali coast, and defining the respective 
spheres of influence of the Powers. The reader may be reminded that Germany 
has secured a free hand in this strip over the whole extent which she claims as under 
her influence. The SuLran is not precluded from exercising authority over any 
places on the coast or in the interior not specifically included in the German and 
English agreement. All the SuLTan’s rights to Kilimanjaro have been ceded to 
Germany, and the line from Kavirondo Bay on Victoria Nyanza to the mouth of the 
Umba, which marks the northern limit of the German sphere, deflects to the north so 
as to include that glorious mountain. This line forms the southern limit of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company’s territories, which extend to the Umba River 
on the north [?] ; and it may be said that the vast region from the Dufli cataract of 
the Nile, in 5° N. lat.to 10° 20' S. lat., and westwards to the Albert Nyanza, Tanganyika, 
and Nyassa, has its natural outlet on the Zanzibar Coast. This line, hurriedly drawn, 
and passing through tribal districts, is one that, in the interests of both the German 
and the British companies, may require revision ; and now that a proper understanding 
has been arrived at, enabling both to act in concert, there is no doubt that a satis- 
factory compromise will be made and that few difficulties will arise. It may be stated 
that by a subsequent agreement, arrived at in July, 1887, between Great Britain and 
Germany, it was arranged that to the west of the spheres of influence before defined 
neither of the powers should interfere, Great Britain giving to Germany a free hand 
as far north [?] as the Tanganyika and Nyassa Lakes, there touching the western 
frontier of the Congo State, in consideration of Germany’s equally respecting British 
rights to similar influence over the countries west of the Victoria Nyanza and the 
Nile. Probably the finest harbour on the sea-coast, deep, accessible, landlocked, 
capable of holding twenty ironclads, is Mombassa—on the coast which has been 
conceded to the British company. Hitherto the unhealthy, humid, maritime zone, of 
an average breadth of 200 miles, has been one great obstacle to the development of 
the comparatively fertile and salubrious interior. The influence of Mohammedan 
traders on the coast, moreover, has been inimical to that of Europeans; to it is due 
the large development of the Slave-trade in the interior, There have really been no 
regular trade routes in Central Africa ; only narrow native paths, mainly used by 
Slave caravans, and always changing. These trade routes avoided, as a rule, the most 
healthy regions, where the population was too robust and vigorous for the Slavers to 
contend with it. The interior high lands are in many places peopled by a really fine 
race, shut out from the coast by Semitic influence. Millions of natives, living in fair 
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and fertile, temperate, and even bracing regions, requiring supplies of clothing, have 
hitherto been compelled to use hides and skins for clothing for want of better material. 
This circumstance gives an indication of the vast prospective importance to British 
manufacturers of cotton goods of the opening up of that immense new market for 
their products, which promises to be not the least striking result of the development 
of the company’s territories. 

Among the native products of the districts adjoining the Zanzibar coast regions 
are india-rubber, of at least two species, copal, hides, grain, orchilla, oil-seeds, copra, 
The Somali country has great commercial capacity. Although the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba are cultivated in the rudest possible manner, they furnish a large proportion 
of the clove supply of the world. Quite recently tobacco of the best quality has been 
grown by the German planters. 

The British zone extends for 360 miles inland to the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza. Its northern limit follows the River Tana to its source, then strikes in a 
direct line north-west, at about seventy miles north from Mount Kenia, which may be 
regarded as a fair compensation for the cession of Kilimanjaro to Germany. One 
estimate makes Mount Kenia even higher than Kilimanjaro, and it certainly is a 
mountain of very great interest. There seems noreasoa why ultimately the company’s 
influence might not be extended to the Nile, and include at least the province of EMIN 
PasHa. There is one great advantage to start with which the coast of the British zone 
possesses over the coast generally. Beyond the central half, from a little south of 
Mombassa to Malindi, the deadly character of the maritime region is reported to be 
almost entirely absent. After twenty-five miles of low hills and undrainable depressions, 
the country rises by a very gradual slope to the elevated plateau of the interior. 
From what information we possess, it would seem that the atmosphere is dry and 
comparatively healthy ; rank vegetation is absent, perhaps because of the porous 
nature of the sandstone undersoil. No fair estimate of the rainfall exists. But that 
it is not very abundant is shown by the nature of the trees, ebony, teak, thorn, and 
other hard woods, with vast quantities of hepatic and fibre aloes; yet the ground 
is stated to be covered with short, sweet pasturage of regular growth. The greater 
part of this country has been depopulated by the Masai; though in the dense forest 
patches small village communities are found, with considerable plantations of Indian 
corn, millet, beans, and lentils, and with flocks of oxen, sheep, and goats. This was 
formerly essentially a cattle district, but the raids of the Masai have temporarily 
converted it into a wilderness or uninhabited prairie. Except in the rainy season, 
the small streams or brooks are dry, but water in considerable quantities is found 
stored in natural tanks or circular holes in the sandstone; it is reported that there 
is plenty for drinking purposes, and even for railway uses, should a railway ever 
be made. Similar tanks on a larger scale could, it is believed, easily be made 
artificially. From Taro, about sixty miles from the coast, to the south-east base of 
Kilimanjaro are two long waterless stretches of fifty miles each. The country, 
though broken, is reported to be suitable enough for railway construction, but it 
might be better to follow a line verging more to the north-west, from Mombassa 
to the north-east spur of Kilimanjaro, entirely away from the broken mountainous 
district of Teita, and greatly shortening the journey to the interior. At present, 
however, the company have no railway projects in view. Readers of Mr. Thomson’s 
Masai Land will remember his glowing description of the forests and glades of Taveta 
after his weary march from the coast. Later visitors confirm this description, but the 


forests are at present dangerous on account of miasma, The forests are full of springs 
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and deep deposits of alluvial soil which affect even the natives. The Taveta forest is 
fifteen miles by three, and when it is cleared the fertility of the soil will be almost 
inexhaustible. All travellers speak in glowing terms of the fertility of the plateau 
(2,500 feet) to the west and south-west of Taveta, around Kilimanjaro ; not only are 
there abundant native products, but anything will grow one chooses to plant. Germany 
has here 2,000 square miles of the very best land. The natives are great bee-farmers, 
the district yielding about one hundred tons of honey and wax annually. 

As to the southern portion of the Taveta plateau, very favourable reports are 
given of its agricultural possibilities. It has an altitude of 2,500 feet, rising gradually 
for 100 miles towards the north-west. The plateau is about fifty miles wide. Though 
not particularly well watered, as is shown by the absence of large trees, it is covered 
with pasture. The region is reported to be to all appearance well adapted for wheat 


culture. It has the necessary elevation, a soil suited for the purpose, rain sufficient 
to mature two crops of fine grass annually. Still, the real capacity of the great 
southern plain, and an even more extensive one to the north, must be practically tested 
by those familiar with Indian modes of culture ; those who know the facts are confident 
of the result. 

The south Masai plain has a very large area available for cultivation. Theclimate 
is colder than the Taveta plain, the temperature ranging from 52 degrees to 72 degrees, 
only rising to 80 degrees in the hottest part of the day. Of course, it should be 
remembered that all these conclusions are based on very limited observations, and 
much yet remains to be done before a satisfactory knowledge of the country and of its 
capacities has been obtained. ‘The country, so far as these high plains or plateaus are 
concerned, is stated to be “ one of the most salubrious in the tropics—probably in the 
world ”—capable of becoming a permanent settlement of British colonists and a new 
centreof trade. This, it must be admitted, is a strong statement to make, but it can be 
easily tested, and no doubt soon will be. 

There is, however, a far more extensive plateau to the north of this, possessing 
to a high degree all the essential conditions of soil and climate suited for wheat 
culture. Mr. THOMSON, indeed, describes the climate as very similar to that of 
Europe. The plateau begins at the south end of the Mau encampment and strikes 
away north-west to the Victoria Nyanza. It has an average height of from 3,000 feet 
to 4,000 feet, with a greater and more regular rainfall than the southern plain, but is 
not too wet for wheat. It is more wooded than the Masai plain, and has a population 
of robust and independent agricultural tribes, able to hold their own against the Masai. 
It is admitted by those who have visited and studied the country that there would be 
no difficulty in making a railway to the plateau over a distance of 300 miles through 
the heart of the Masai country. But it is premature to discuss such a project. The 
country is reported to be admirably adapted for the construction and cheap main- 
tenance of a railway. It may no doubt be some time before the region is ripe for 
extensive railway construction, but if wheat culture is to be carried out on an extensive 
scale, a railway will become necessary. There would be a few preliminary difficulties 
in the coast region, after which it would be comparatively plain sailing. It would 
bring what is believed to be a wheat country of great extent within less than a day’s 
journey of Mombassa. Ivory alone, of which no doubt a fair supply now exists, may 
soon be difficult to obtain, though the company will take stringent measures to prevent 
the diminution of the present supply. Besides wheat, the country is capable of 
producing tea, chocolate, coffee, vanilla, pepper, tobacco, opium, carob beans, cinchona, 
wines ; while among native products there are Indian corn, hides, rubber, cotton, 
copal gums, wax, honey, aloes, fibres, oil seeds, orchilla. Manufactured goods of 
various kinds could be introduced and exchanged for these products at a very handsome 
profit, and yet with perfect satisfaction to the natives. 

One of the first tasks the company will have to undertake will be to settle with 
the fierce Masai warriors and cattle-raiders. This may possibly be accomplished 
through their great high priest, who has much influence. Whatever method the 
company may be compelled to adopt, the Masai must be induced to become peaceful 
citizens of the new State. At present they are the scourge of the whole region. They 
are perpetuaily carrying slaughter and devastation among their neighbours, stealing 
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their cattle, and rendering anything like settled industry impossible. If the company 
succeed in putting them down they will do a service to humanity and to Africa. The 
latest estimate affirms that the Masai do not number more than half a million, only 
about one-third of Mr. THomson’s estimate. 

As to the adaptability of the country to wheat—both in India and Australia we 
know that good crops of wheat are raised with a rainfall of very scanty dimensions ; 
only in both regions, especially South Australia, the rainfall sometimes happens. to be 
ntl. In India, for example, a rainfall of from eight to forty-five inches yields profitable 
crops. There the great wheat-fields are from 600 to 1,200 miles from the coast, while 
in East Africa they would not be more than 300 miles from the port of shipment. The 
crops in East Africa, moreover, would be ready for reaping and for shipment just in 
the intervals between the harvests of India, so that an almost constant supply could be 
sent to Europe, which, owing to its own decreasing supply, requires to import more 
and more from abroad. In India the wheat yield has increased in ten years from 
2,000,000 cwts. to 21,000,000 cwts., valued at Rs.80,000,000, and this mainly owing to 
the extension of the railway system. Thus it would seem from the daéa available that 
British East Africa is even more favourably situated as a wheat-growing country than 
British India, and with the best seeds, and best methods of culture and storage, should 
ultimately take a high rank. Whatever may be the case with wheat, there can be little 
doubt as to the adaptability of East Africa for Indian corn, of which 32,000,000 cwts. is 
imported by Europe annually, though only 50,000 cwts. comes from India. 

The two great difficulties at present, it would seem, are the Masai and labour. 
The former I have already referred to. As to the latter, there cannot be a doubt that 
the native African is incorrigibly averse to regular labour. In time, partly by giving 
him new ambitions and wants, partly by the example of others, he may be weaned 
from his inherited habits. Meantime the question of labour for British East Africa 
demands immediate solution ; labour must be introduced from the outside, and there 
cannot be a question as between China and India, for so far as we know at present 
European labour is impossible. Until recently there was an emigration from India of 
coolies of about 100,000 annually. This has greatly decreased, mainly because the 
Indian Government was dissatisfied with the treatment of the coolies abroad. For 
more than a century natives of India have been establishing themselves as traders and 
merchants in the Zanzibar dominions, and now there cannot be fewer than 7,000 of 
them, with their families, mostly wealthy, and all of them British subjects. They are 
too timid to settle in the interior, where they have no security for their lives and 
property. Yet as soon as the British concession was heard of these Indians flocked 
north, and are rapidly occupying the whole coast. When the company succeed in 
establishing an administration in the interior, there is little doubt that their British 
subjects will make their way inland, sure of British protection. As the country to be 
occupied affords ample garden ground, pasturage, good climate, and other advantages, 
just suited to the natives of India, there is full scope for immigration and settlement 
both of zemindars and ryots, as administration makes progress and the country is 
explored. It is said that the Indian Government is inclined to regard favourably a 
proposal for such immigration, which would be attended with no expense to the company, 
who could thus command an annual supply of thousands of people accustomed to the 
very kind of labour required to develop the region. The same small farming system 
that works so well in India weuld work here, and a revenue could be raised in British 
East Africa on the same lines as it is raised in British India. A great part of the 
country is now depopulated, and is only waiting for a population to develop what are 
believed to be its capacities for cultivation. Indian coolies, who, it is hoped, will soon 
flock to this new region, will, if they can afford it, take up little plots on their own 
account or work under their zemindars. But there will be ample room, if the country 
turns out to be favourable, for white capitalists and white superintendence. The 
company will be flooded with applications from all quarters, but, as their undertaking 
is a serious one, they will no doubt select with discrimination. It must be admitted 
that as yet the region is very imperfectly known, and that much of what has been said 
above is only inference from scanty information. But when we consider the 
character of the gentlemen forming the directorate of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, the open field which is freely offered to the trade and commerce 
of the world in the company’s possessions without differential tariffs or restrictive 
measures, and the high and liberal aims of the administration, there is good reason 
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to expect success. Moreover, it is the gateway to a much wider region, of the 
capacities of which there is little doubt. The trade of Uganda, of Unyoro, of Emin 
PasHa’s provinces and the Upper Nile, and around the great lakes, is bound to be 
drawn to what will in time be its shortest and cheapest outlet to the coast. I have 
already referred to the good understanding which subsists between the British and 
the German Governments .as to their respective spheres in Central Africa. But 
the latest reports from Germany speak of ambitious projects for a series of stations 
through the German territory on to the Albert Nyanza and the Southern Soudan. 
At present, if German traders choose to enter upon such enterprises, it is impossible 
to blame or to prevent them ; but they would assuredly be intruders into a region 
which Prince BisMARCK has recognised as within British influence. The new company 
will, doubtless, look keenly after its own interests in this direction. However, as 
little time as possible should be lost in extending English influence to the west side 
of Victoria Nyanza, as now it has been brought up to the eastern shore. The aims 
and character of the Court of Directors are in themselves an assurance that their 
obligations to His Highness the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR will not only be honourably 
and cheerfully discharged, but that it is the earnest wish and intention of the company 
that His Highness and his dynasty shall fully and constantly share in the prosperity 
which follows the enterprise. 

Your columns have contained such frequent reference of late to the sphere and 
function of Britain in Africa that I need not again go over the ground ; the present, 
let us hope, is only the first stage of a wide extension in East Central Africa. 
Happily there is no great river to dispute over; the company will have it all their 
own way. Within their present limits they possess some charming spots. The 
Aberdeen range, with its streams and its heath and its pines, reminded Mr. THoMsON 
of his native land, and, in time, with Mount Kenia and the mountains round lake 
Baringo, it may well become a favourite summer resort for Europeans. <A recent 
report refers to the region in the following glowing terms :—“ All the mixed beauties 
and grandeur of the Alps, the vastness of the Himalayas, are there blended with the 
delicacy and softness of the finest parts of our English lake scenery, with a harmony so 
perfect that once seen it can never be forgotten even by the least impressionable. To 
whichever aspect the spectator may turn, the eye is enchained by the almost ideal 
loveliness both of the foreground and ever-varying distance ; the shadow of each 
passing cloud, as it floats across the splendid snow-clad peaks of Kib6o and Kimawenzi, 
which stand out isolated in the sky nearly four miles above, brings with it a constant 
change of hue over hill and plain, lake and stream, as well as over the evergreen 
tropical foliage which lends its charm to every feature of the more permanent land- 
scape. This exquisite picturesqueness is probably caused partly by the extreme purity 
of the air, but principally by the presence at one spot of so great a variety of scene, 
each perfect of its kind, and all within the spectator’s range at the same moment, every 
detail, moreover, being subject at short intervals to an entire change of light and shade, 
while to the harmony of each prospect an indescribable grandeur is added by the 
perfect contour of the isolated cone which crowns the whole.” 

The whole transaction which has led to the formation of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company and the granting of the charter has been carried out with credit to all 
concerned ; but the fortunate result is without doubt largely due to the energy and 
business capacity of Mr. W1LLt1AM MAcKINNON. 

Mr. GEORGE S. MACKENzIE, who has had a long and varied experience of the Arab 
and Persian tribes in the Persian Gulf, has left for East Africa for the responsible duty 
of taking over the concession from the Sultan and inaugurating this important work. 
He takes with him a well-selected staff of Englishmen, whose qualifications fit them 
for the work, and the operations of the company will be commenced at once by the 
despatch of a well-appointed caravan to open up the interior to European trade. 
Already one has been sent up the country, and with the energy, capital, and experience 
which direct the great enterprise, we may hope at no distant date to be able to measure 
results in proportion. And, while every Englishman will feel proud of the success of 
an undertaking so distinctly characteristic of British enterprise, not the least senti- 
ment of national gratification will be that which arises from the hope we may now feel 
that we are within measurable distance of the end of the unholy Slave-traffic of the 

‘dark region into which the light is now about to enter. 
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The Jubilee of Emancipation in the West Inoia 
Colonies. 

Firty years ago, on the 1st of August last, the Slaves (or apprentices, as they 
were then speciously called) in the West Indies received their unconditional 
freedom, mainly through the efforts of JosEpH STuRGE, THomas Harvey, 
Joun Scos.e, Lord BrouGHaM, JosEPH PEasE, Sir EarpLy WILMoT, and 
others. In many of the islands the Jubilee of this event—the greatest in the 
history of the African race—has recently been celebrated, and it was but 
natural that many of the speakers at the various commemorative meetings 
and banquets should have brought into review the principal events of the 
past fifty years. Want of space prevents us from giving the details of these 
gatherings, but from a speech of the Chief Justice of Trinidad, Sir Joun 
GorRIE, a name familiar to many of our readers, we have made the following 
extracts, and would call special attention to the paragraph at the end, which 
deals with the progress made by the negro race in the colonial possessions of 
the Queen. Sir JoHN Gorrie has had official experience in several of those 
Islands in which Slavery formerly prevailed, and there could be no higher or 
more trustworthy authority upon this particular question. 


Speaking at a Jubilee banquet, held on the rst August, at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, Sir JoHN GoRRIE said :— 

“When you started this movement I promised to come amongst you, 
and here I am to redeem that promise. In another hall I have been speaking at 
some length about WILBERFORCE. What better topic can I take up for the 
purpose of saying a few words to you on this occasion, than to follow it up 
with some of the other early pioneers and champions of the anti-Slavery 
cause? WILBERFORCE was the noblest and, take him all in all, perhaps the 
greatest of the liberators ; but there were many others whose names deserve 
to be held in remembrance on such an occasion as this. It is, for example, 
just about one hundred years ago since 


GRANVILLE SHARP, 
in the case of SOMERSET, the negro, obtained from the English judges 
that great judgment which is embodied in those two lines: “ Slaves 
cannot breathe in England; if their lungs receive our air, that moment 
they are free” (cheers); and it was because in the case of Drep Scott, 
another negro, in the United States of America, in 1858—it was 
because the Supreme Court of the United States did not follow that decision in 
applying to the Northern and the free states of America, that made that terrible 
war of freedom come nearer and become more inevitable ; then, in place of 
emancipation being decided by a peaceful issue, it required the life of one free 
man of America in his prime to be given for every four Slaves, man, woman, 
and child, who were liberated by the issue of the war. Then, again, you had 


THOMAS CLARKSON. 
who stood by WILBERFORCE during his long thirty years struggle for the 
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abolition of the Slave-trade, and who also, in the Providence of Gop, was 
able to give thirty years more labour until the abolition of Slavery itself, and 
he lived for many years afterwards to see the gradual progress of the benefits 
of emancipation. Then you have 





Sir Fowe.i Buxton, 
whom I ventured to call in the other hall the Josnua of the movement of eman- 
cipation (cheers), for it was he who led the tribes of Israel across Jordan ; he 
for ten years before WILBERFORCE’S death, was the leader of the Liberationists, 
and he was a man who not only gave his wealth, his time, his patience, but 
he encountered that bitter hostility which all reformers must encounter in the 
desire to do good to his fellow-men. But in remembering BuxTon he recalls 
at once another noble figure— 
JOSEPH STURGE. 


BuxTon was the JosHua of emancipation, but it was Jos—EPpH STuRGE and the 
Quakers who brought toan end that system of apprenticeship which was even 
worse than the condition of Slavery itself. And then, when these men were 
toiling it was the time when 

BROUGHAM AND LUSHINGTON 


were sounding in the ears of Senates those truths which Senates never 
wished to hear. It was BRouGHAM who was describing how the missionaries 
were persecuted because they preached the gospel to the Slave ; it was he who 
described the cruelties of Slavery in such stirring words that England started 
back aghast at what was done in her name; and it was he who, by stirring 
the public conscience, rendered it possible that the British Minister should 
lay upon the table of the House of Commons that bill of emancipation when 
the patriot orator himself had become Lord High Chancellor of England. 
Those coloured men who are present will recollect that it was Dr. LusHINGTON 
who introduced into Parliament that bill which removed from them many 
disabilities which rendered them subject to every ill-conditioned official who 
chose to show his power ; it was he, that venerable man, who carried through, 
in spite of every opposition, and in spite of the contumely that was thrown 
on every reformer in those days, that great bill for the removal of the 
disabilities of the coloured men in the West Indies. I have treasured a letter 
from him which he sent me on the eve of my departure for Jamaica, as a relic 
of those anti-Slavery worthies, 
JOSEPH COOPER AND THE QUAKERS. 

JOsEPH COOPER was one of those quiet Quakers whose names you 
never hear in public movements, but who are always at the 
root of them all; one of those men who cheerfully gives his wealth, 
and his time and everything that he has at command to do good 
for others; for you know that these Quakers are extreme men _ in 
point of religion. Why, they are almost as extreme as JEsus ok 
NazaRETH was himself (cheers). They have a passion to assuage the wrongs 
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of humanity. Where they can find a captive, they wish to minister to him 
in prison. They are opposed to war, but they follow armies into the field in 
order that they may nourish the wounded. When famine fell upon that green 
isle of the sea of many sorrows, our sister country of Ireland, it was the 
Quaker who would be found side by side with the parish priest; ministering 
according to the rites of his religion, in taking the living child from the 
breast of its dead mother, in clearing out the cottage home of the corpses 
that were festering there. But as the time is far advanced, I will only mention to 
you one more thing which you ought to keep in everlasting remembrance—'t is 


the name of 
ZACHARY MACAULAY. 


As he was the father of Lord Macautay, the historian, it is possible his name 
may be mentioned in biographies, but it is less likely that his name will be 
mentioned as the organizer, the restless presser-on of that movement of 
emancipation of which you here have received the benefit. 


THE RESULTS OF FREEDOM. 


“Now, gentlemen, what has all this movement led to? Has the result 
been worth the effort ? You will tell me at once it has; but there are others 
who are to be convinced elsewhere, and can I and can others hold up our 
faces, and say at a meeting at Exeter Hall, that from our experience in these 
countries of the West Indies we can, with a clear conscience, declare that 
emancipation has succeeded? Gentlemen, I have had some experience in 
these matters. I have been in Mauritius, one of the colonies of the Crown 
in the East, where the planters were so determined against emancipation that 
for twenty years after the Slave-trade was declared a felony they imported 
Slaves from Madagascar and defied the authorities. It was one of the 
causes which led the British Ministry to believe that nothing but total and 
immediate emancipation would ever put anend to the wrongs of Slavery 
(cheers.) I have been in the majority of the old Slave colonies of these West 
Indies, because in the Leeward Islands, in which I served, I was Judge for the 
Islands of Antigua, St. Kitts, Dominica, Nevis, Montserrat, and probably 
some others, which I forget at this present moment ; I ought not to forget, 
certainly, the little island of Anguilla, and although I never served in 
Jamaica, yet I had the opportunity of seeing the condition of that island 
thoroughly exposed by hearing six hundred witnesses, at least, examined 
before the most searching Royal Commission that ever crossed the Atlantic, 
and I think I know the condition of Jamaica well. Well, what is it that I 
would say to any meeting at Exeter Hall? Shall I tell it to you to-night ? 
(‘Yes, Yes.’) I will first ask what was it that those early promoters 
of emancipation expected? By promoting the abolition of Slavery, did 
they expect to make the negro race saints? No, gentlemen, that is 
not the aim and object of political movements. To make men saints 
out of sinners, whether these men be white or black, requires exactly 
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the same treatment, and it is a treatment that we generally leave to 
the Church. What was itthen? Was it intended to turn society upside 
down so that the ignorant and uneducated agricultural labourer should rise 
to the top, and every educated man, whether white or black, should sink to 
the bottom ? What abolitionist ever said nonsense of this kind? No, that 
was not what the liberators expected and intended by emancipation ; they 
expected and intended this, that the enslaved race should become a free and 
independent peasantry, equal before the Law (cheers) and having for them- 
selves and their sons, and their sons’ sons, the same chance to better them- 
selves with all the rest of the Queen’s subjects (cheers.) Now, gentlemen, I 
appeal to you: has not that been accomplished? (‘Yes.’) Are the 
labourers in all these Islands not free? (‘Of course.’) I say ‘free,’ and I 
will tell you this, too, that they are very independent (loud cheers.) Have you 
not the same chance as others of bettering yourselves? (‘Certainly.’) Why, 
go in any walk of life that you choose, and what is itthat you find? You find 
the son and the grandson and the great-grandson of the African wherever you. 
may go. They form the men who are now bringing your waste lands into 
cultivation and saving this Island ; they are men who perform all the artisan . 
work of the colonies ; if you go into the Church most likely you will find one 
of them in the pulpit (cheers), and if you go into the Law Courts you will 
find them there (cheers), in all their glory ; you will find them as barristers, 
you will find them as solicitors, you will find them as registrars (cheers), you 
will find them as clerks, you will find them as jurymen, you will find them as 
interpreters, aye, and if you go to one of the adjacent colonies you will find 
one of them filling the seat of Chief Justice (loud cheering), you will find him 
dispensing justice to the proudest aristocracy (cheers drowning the speaker’s. 
voice). Then tell me not that emancipation has been a failure, it has been a 
great and wonderful success (cheers), and lam prepared to say that, and to 
give that testimony not merely to you here who speak so friendly words to 
myself, but I will be prepared to say so in the Senate of Great Britain, if I 
should ever attain that position which was predicted for me here, or if not, I 
will ring it out in their ears from outside the doors, that Emancipation has 
proved a right glorious success (cheers.) Gentlemen, I thank you all for your 
kind expressions of gratitude, and you will allow me now to bid you one and 
all, Good-night "—(loud and prolonged cheering.) 





THE POPE AND SLAVERY. 
RomE, 23rd Octoder. 
THE Osservatore Romano publishes a letter from the Pope to Cardinal 
LavVIGERIE in which he encourages his crusade against Slavery, and 
moreover gives three hundred thousand francs to the Missionary Institute. 
founded by the Cardinal for carrying out the abolition of Slavery in Africa. 
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Madagascar and the SlaveeTrade. 


Sir,—Your columns are bearing an almost daily witness to the still- 
extending devastations of the Arab Slave-hunters over the continent of Africa. 
It is painful to add that in Madagascar, where till lately the import of Slaves 
from Mozambique had been stopped and the Slaves liberated, the Hova 
Government have now entered upon a retrograde or, it may be said, renegade 
course, and seem to be fast relapsing into the savagery of the past. 

At the late meeting held under the presidency of Lord GRANVILLE, we 
listened with the deepest interest to the eloquent invective of the Cardinai 
LAVIGERIE against the Arab Slavers. While unable by the very constitution of 
the AnTI-SLAVERY SocIETy to endorse his scheme for their suppression, we not 
the less urge him to preach such a crusade among the nations of Europe, and 
especially among his own countrymen, as shall compel their Governments to 
adopt a general consensus of policy and of action which shall secure the extinc- 
tion of this curse of Africa. Such was the consensus which was urged by 
England for adoption by the Powers at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, and 
again at the Conference at Verona in 1822, one which shall take effect under 
the sanction and by the methods of international law, instead of finding its 
expression in the lawless justice of a wild crusade. 


A Correspondent writes :— 


With reference to the allusion in the extract to the Slave-trade in the South 
Indian Ocean under the French flag, it is perfectly true that it is enormous, 
and since the full annexation of the Comoros perhaps larger than all the 
Arab Slave-trade put together. The French have not the least intention of checking 
it; on the contrary, in return for their power being tolerated in those waters it is 
privately understood that they will give no trouble in that direction. 

This guasi-understanding complicates immensely the difficulty of the Mozambique 
freed-Slave question in West Madagascar, the trouble among whom has been caused 
by an attempt to impress them to serve in the French gold mines under French task- 
masters. The whole thing could, however, easily be put a stop to if once the Hova 
Government were given to understand that the British Government would not stand 
it, and considered the freed Mozambiques in Madagascar under our protection as at 
Zanzibar. 

With reference to the concubinage Slave-trade on the East Coast, it is even more 
disgraceful, as almost all the real owners are British subjects, Christians, and often 
highly educated. In its details, too, I think that possibly it is the more cruel Slave- 
trade of the two. This Slave-trade could easily also be checked in a week or two by 
requesting the Hova Government to carry out their own law, with the assistance of a 
gunboat on the East Coast to back up and support the native Governors there, and to 
watch against attempts to bribe them. ‘This plan was formerly pursued with success 
on the Zanzibar Coast when the Slaves were taken from the British Indians. 

On the East Coast there is no French complication ; it is entirely to do with 

3ritish subjects, and if it were once thoroughly understood by them that our Govern- 
ment were in earnest on the subject, I believe that attitude alone (without any sort o 
violence or coercion) would immediately put a stop to the whole thing. 





———— 
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Extract from letter from the capital :— 


“Mr. Knorr is up here from the capital. There have been some frightful doings 
among the Mozambiques there. They were ordered to Mevatanana to the gold-fields, 
and they refused to go. They were prepared, they said, to do compulsory unpaid 
service for the Queen and Prime Minister at Mojunga, but they would not go and do 
the same for a Frenchman. Some had been murdered before Knorr left with frightful 
barbarity. He brought awaya young Arab who was up here for a time to be educated, 
and who had seen a great deal of what had taken place, but he was arrested at Meva- 
tanana, and Knorr expects to hear that he is dead ; and now Harvey has got a letter 
brought up by stealth (for the sum of 7 dols. payment), saying that since Knorr left, 
eight leaders of the Mozambiques were had up and pressed to acknowledge that KNotr 
had incited them to rebellion, and on their refusal to do so, and also to go to Meva- 
tanana, they were bayoneted, then their corpses fired into, then their brains knocked 
out with the butt-end of the rifles; and this was declared to be by command of the 
Queen and Prime Minister. Knotr is awfully distressed, as one of these men isa 
special servant and trustworthy friend. He says the Mozambiques on the West Coast 
were better off before the emancipation, for now every Hova makes Slaves of them 
and compels to do what he likes. 


“The introduction of new Slaves by Arabs under the French flag is going on at a 
fearful rate, and there is no English gunboat now. The English Government do 
nothing but thank Knorr for his information, &c. Things here are no better, so far 
as opening up the country is concerned. 


“T hope that the new Consul will be a determined man, and that he may be able 
to make the people here feel that the outside world is a reality. Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul here has not enough weight, nor enough determination. I am very 
thankful that I have nothing to do with the governing powers here. I am getting 
more and more disheartened about the whole affair.” 


Another correspondent says :— 


“An event has happened at Majunga which is sufficient to convince any man 
with a spark of reason within him that the charge of instigation to rebellion which 
has been brought against the British Consul at Majunga by the Hova Government 
must be dropped. Eight Makoas were taken out to execution, and asked in the 
presence of immediate death whether the Consul had encouraged them to resist 
the Government authority. The poor fellows stuck to the truth like martyrs, and 
bravely replied, ‘No ; we refused to go to the forced labour at Mevatanana gold mines 
of ourselves. Mr. Knorr did not incite us.’ One of the massacred (for the whole 
eight were butchered then and there with bayonets, spears, and rifles) was a man who 
had served as sergeant in the Makoa contingent raised by the French during the late 
war.” 


A very extensive surreptitious use of the French flag to cover the Slave- 
trade along the Eastern shores of Africa now admits of no question. 
To the Editor of Zhe Times. 
Yours truly, 


EDMUND STURGE. 
CuHarRLBury, Oxon, September 13th, 1888. 
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Slavery in Cast Africa. 


By Dr. Pruen, of Mpwapwa, of the CuurcH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


BeEForE I came out here I had, like most people at home, a very simple idea of what 
Slavery was like ; so that I was quite unprepared for the complicated system which it 
really is. I begin to understand now whence arise those contradictory statements 
regarding it which you occasionally hear at home. Some describe it as a natural, 
beneficial institution, from which its subjects would resent being set free ; whilst others 
go to the other extreme, and denounce it as equally abhorrent in principle and in 


detail. 
How ARE SLAVES OBTAINED ? 


I suppose there are four questions that necessarily occur to any one inquiring into 
the subject. Who are the Slaves? How are they obtained? How are they treated? 
And, lastly, how can individuals obtain their freedom, or Slavery as a whole be 
abolished? I can answer these questions in part now ; I hope some day more fully. 
Slaves. out here are only taken from the natives of Africa and its adjacent islands, 
either pure or half-caste Africans, who are not subjects of a civilized or semi-civilized 
power. The mere fact of their being Mohammedans does not necessarily set them 
free, as some have stated. They are obtained now chiefly from the interior, more 
sparingly from the coast or adjacent lands. Large caravans of what are evidently 
Slaves come down country in charge of Arabs or their native servants ; and they are 
obtained, it is said, chiefly by barter. Caravans of cloth, wire, and beads, go up 
country in immense numbers, and on the return journey Slaves and ivory replace these 
barter goods. These Slaves are stated to be either the scum of the native villages, of 
whom the chiefs are glad to get rid, or else the prisoners taken by the up-country 
tribes in their frequent fights. The natives tell me that a smaller trade is done by 
fraud. Small parties of natives or single individuals are enticed into a caravan to sell 
food, and are then seized ; or in times of scarcity, the people of a halt-starved village 
are encouraged to join themselves to a caravan, on the assurance that there is plenty of 
food a few marches ahead. But the few marches over, the plenty does not make its 
appearance, and the unfortunate people sadly recognise the fact that they have said 
farewell to their freedom. Lastly, in time of famine parents sometimes sell their 
children for food to passing caravans. 

These are the principal methods of Slave-making that I have come across, In 
addition, of course, are the organised Slave-hunts, where villages are attacked by Arabs 
or others for the sole purpose of making Slaves. These attacks, however, now take 
place chiefly far in the interior, and of them I know nothing ; but I doubt if they now 
form the chief source of supply. Those, like T1poo T1s, who come down country from 
far in the interior, bring immense numbers of Slaves with them, When Trroo passed 
here with Dr. JUNKER eighteen months ago, the latter told me that the whole caravan 
seemed to be composed of Slaves, mostly boys. But great chiefs like these own large 
tracts of country, and when they make their pilgrimages to the coast, they take with 
them, apparently as Slaves, whoever they choose to select. 

Ivory. 

Bringing Slaves and ivory down together seems to be the best paying trade. A 
tusk, which in Uganda can be bought for a Snider rifle and fifty cartridges, will sell at 
the coast for £20 to £30. The Slave carries it, so that there is no cost for porterage, 
whilst the rifle and cartridges, which together cost thirty shillings in Zanzibar, are no 
expense to bring up country, as caravan porters are only too glad to carry them for 
their own protection. 
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DomEsTIc SLAVERY. 

Next to the great trade for the foreign market, comes the domestic demand and 
supply for each district. Sometimes the “‘ necessary ” Slaves are bought, but frequently 
every species of fraud is resorted to. In a passing caravan some one gets ill. They 
find aready welcome in many of the huts near; but when they get better, they are 
not allowed to go on. “ You have eaten my food,” says their kind host, “and now you 
are my man.” There is a family living near here who came in time of famine, and 
whilst they were settling down, were helped by another family for a day or two, who 
took them in. But they have lost one of their children in consequence, seized by the 
good Samaritan (?) who had housed them for the time. I have come across several 
instances of this kind of thing. 

When travellers like these, who want a helping hand, are not plentiful, then 
stealing. is resorted to, as a rule, from a neighbouring village, and one on not too 
friendly terms with them. A number of cowardly hounds froma rather hostile village 
near here were on the prowl around Kikombo the other day. They saw the little girl 
of one of our mission-men fetching water, and snatched her up in our very garden and 
fled. Happily some natives heard her cry and gave the alarm. Six of the men made 
a rush for their guns and went off in pursuit, on which the thieves, though many in 
number, instantly dropped their booty and made their escape over the mountains 
behind the house. 

WomeEN SLAVES. 

The lot of the Slave-woman is the saddest of all. Sometimes amongst the 
Wanyamwezi and Wagogo, she becomes the wife (with others) of the man who has bought 
her ; and if she bear him children is kindly treated. Her lot is then perhaps as happy, 
as if she were free (provided she has not left behind a husband and children), as free 
that is, as an African woman ever can be, for nearly every one of them must submit to 
what Canon Isaac TayLor euphemistically calls “a protector.” But if a Slave of the 
Arabs or other travelling traders, she may be simply a miserable tool, handed on from 
one man to another at the caprice of the moment. No wonder a converted native, 
when he wants to marry honourably, gets a girl, if he can, too young to have been 
handed about for such purposes. Undesirable as these early marriages are, the 
alternative is worse. 

From this description you will understand, to some extent, how difficult it is for 
the individual to regain his liberty, or for wholesale measures to be effectively taken 
against the trade itself. The British Government, it is true, have cruisers along the 
East African coast, but only occasionally do we hear of their making a capture, and yet 
one or two hundred caravans containing Slaves must pass through this place alone in 
the course of the year. 





“THE GRAPHIC.” 
Cory of Resolution passed at a Meeting of the Committee of the BRITISH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society, held October 5th, 1888. 
Resolved— 

“ That the hearty thanks of this Committee be presented to the Proprietors 
and Managers of the Graphic for their very munificent and opportune pre- 
sentation of 1,500 copies of Mr. Jounsron’s Illustration of a Slave Raid, for 
circulation amongst the members of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.” 


(By Order) CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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Wews from Uganda. 
Extract of Letter from Monsicnor Leon Livinnac, Vicar Apostolic 
of Nyanza. 
(Translated by Mr. J. V. CRAWFORD.) 


THE following extract of a long and interesting letter to Cardinal LAVIGERIE, 
from one of the Roman Catholic missionaries in Uganda, throws some light 
upon the troubled condition of that country under the misrule of King 
M’TEsa’s son and successor, M’wanca. The missionaries’ opinion that 
Mr. STANLEY’s death could not have occurred without some notice having 
reached them, is in agreement with the views we ventured to express in the 
last number of the Reporter, and will, we trust, allay some of the alarm 
which naturally exists as to the fate of the celebrated explorer. 


KAMOGHA, UGANDA, 2542 March, 1888. 
THE comparative peace of the Church of Buganda has been disturbed, in the course 
of the year 1887, by two letters, one written by the SULTAN OF ZANzIBAR, the other 
by the British Consul. These letters demanded for the Englishman, Mr. Mackay, who 
was then in the States of M’wanGa, the liberty of teaching or of leaving. I think I 
have already told your Eminence that the threats they contained had the effect of 
obliging Mr. Mackay to leave. 

Saip BaRGASH had sent us letters written in the same sense. We were much 
affected at the interest the KING oF ZANz1BaR deigned to evince towards our mission 
and ourselves, and we made it our duty to express to him our gratitude ; but we 
considered it prudent to reserve the letters until more peaceful times. Had we exhibited 
them, the Catholic missionaries would probably have been obliged to leave Buganda 
long ago. At one time, as it was,our missionaries were on the point of being expelled ; 
for King M’wanGa, inflamed by the Arab Slave-traders from Egypt or from Zanzibar, 
and who are always the scourge of the country, believed that he was insulted and 
threatened by all the Powers of Europe. Happily, by the will of Him who never 
ceases to watch over those who have left all to make known His holy name, the tempest 
gradually passed over. 

On leaving, Mr. Mackay confided the key of his house to Father LourDEL, who 
was not long its depository, for, some weeks after, the Rev. Mr.Gorpon set out in the 
direction of the Protestant mission. 

Towards the close of 1887, the successor of the unfortunate Anglican Bishop 
HANNINGTON, who was so cruelly massacred by M’wanGa's orders, arrived at the south 
of Nyanza with five missionaries. At the beginning of January he despatched a courier 
to Buganda to announce his arrival to King M’wanGa. 


ARRIVAL OF Mr. GORDON. 


As you are aware, Father LourpDEL keeps a most exact journal of his mission. He 
writes it up every evening ; I prefer, therefore, to quote his own words, which are to 
the point. He writes accordingly, 17th January: “I went to see the King. Mr. 
GORDON arrived during the interview. He presented a letter and a present from the 
Anglican Bishop PARKER, who is now at Makoro, in the State of Rwoma. The letter 
was written in the Kiswahili dialect. His Majesty asked me to read and to translate it 
in Buganda dialect. I shall only quote the principal passages: ‘I, the Bishop, to 
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whom these Eastern countries have been confided to instruct, salute thee!’ After 

having done so, I inform thee that, if we desire to go to thee, it is not for the purpose 

of avenging the murder of HANNINGTON and his escort! It is to teach thy subjects 

the law of Gop. . . . . Repent of so greatacrime. If thou choosest to receive 

us, we will tell thee on what conditions we will consent to return to thee. 

We might have avenged the death of HANNINGTON, but we have not wished to do so. 
, . Weare not sent by our QUEEN . . . nor bythe British Consul. . 

“ When [ had finished translating, Katikrro* exclaimed, ‘ They wish to come, they 
say, to make us know Gop. Why, we have known him long ago! Have they a new 
(Gop to reveal to us?) What we want are pretty things, guns, and powder. If they 
wish to come, let them bring a thousand tons of powder and a thousand guns.’ ” 


> 


M’wanGa’'s ANGER. 


M’WANGA, who appeared moved, had the tact to refrain from saying anything 
offensive in Mr. Gorpon’s presence ; but on leaving the place where he received us, he 
said to those who accompanied him, “Were it not for my friendship for MaPEra,} 1 
would send orders to the army which is now at the south of the lake to fall upon the 
whites of Bukumbi and Makoro.” His anger can be easily understood. <A young 
prince, infatuated at his greatness, can scarcely brook being reproached with his 
crimes, and called upon to repent in the presence of all his court. Neither does he 
like to be told that steps are being taken to call him to account for his misdeeds, for 
this is understood, in these countries, to signify that he may be attacked, defeated, and 
his kingdom seized. 

Before giving Mr. GorDON an answer, the King thought fit to consult all those 
who might advise him ; that is to say, first the sorcerers, then the nobles, and then the 
Arabs ; for only five days after PARKER’S letter was read, he sent for the preacher. 
MaPERA, the nobles, and also the Arabs were summoned to the audience. M’wWaNGa 
began by intimating to Mr. Gorpon that he allowed the English to come. Why did 
this prince, who only looks upon the English as famished wolves ready to devour his 
kingdom, resolve to allow them to return again to Buganda? If we are to believe 
certain rumours, which appear to be well founded, it is because he thinks that if he 
refuses their entering his dominions, they will prevent the Arab Slave-traders from 
bringing him guns and ammunition by closing all the roads. 

The rev. gentleman, instead of contenting himself with this authorisation, 
presented a translation, in Buganda dialect, of the same letter which had been read 
five days before Perhaps he feared that in translating it at the previous audience, 
Father Lourpet might have softened down certain expressions rather harsh to the 
ears of a prince accustomed to listen only to flattery. ‘The KaBaxka,f as on the former 
occasion, had the tact to conceal his feelings, and, after the letter had been read, he 
called Father LourpeL, and in a whisper, asked him to write, in his name, to Bishop 
PARKER, to send him some guns and some powder as a proof of his good intentions. 

On the morrow, Father LourDEL read over to M’w ANGA the letter which he had 
written in his name. 

Some days after, Mr. GorpoN—it is impossible to say for what purpose—went to 








* KATIKIRO signifies Prime Minister. 
+ MAPERA is the Buganda name for Father LOURDEL. 
{ Kapaka signifies the King. 
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an audience of the king, and again read PARKER’s letter to him. But an extremely 
annoying coincidence nearly gave a tragic end to the matter. 


ARAB SLAVE-TRADERS. 


We have often spoken of the Arab Slave-traders who reside, during a portion of 
the year, at the Court of Uganda, in order to purchase the Slaves which the KaBaKa 
hunts and captures, either in his own, or in the neighbouring kingdoms. He is, for 
Africa, a powerful prince, for he has several millions of subjects, and he often equips, 
for his raids, armies of some thousands of men. At intervals, unfortunately too 
closely following each other, we see these armies return victorious, driving before 
them gangs of Slaves, often composed of three to four thousand Slaves each. The 
king has his pick ; keeps those that please him, or distributes them among his chiefs 
and sells all the rest to Moslem Slave-traders, who take them away to be re-sold, either 
on the sea coast, to the purveyors of Arabia, or in the markets of Upper Egypt. It is 
a frightful, but very important, traffic, which enriches the Slave-traders, and which 
procures for M’waNGA arms and gunpowder, which is all he requires to extend his 
territory, consolidate his power, and increase the number of his Slaves and victims. 

For a long time past, and under M’wanGa’s predecessor, these Moslem Slave- 
traders had already tried to establish themselves still more firmly in Buganda, by 
urging the KaBaAkato embrace Mohammedanism. We have witnessed their efforts, but, 
if we have not succeeded in converting the Prince to Christianity, on account of his 
fifteen hundred wives, and the impossibility in which he finds himself of practising 
monogamy, we have at least been able to prevent his turning Moslem. The Slave- 
traders here are therefore somewhat, as it were, “on the wing” (unsettled) in the 
midst of a people they cruelly take advantage of, by their sanguinary expeditions, but 
which fears and detests them. They never cease to excite M’WAaNGa’s suspicions 
against European undertakings, and also against the missionaries, and in this they 
only succeed too well, through their misrepresentations. 


M’wWANGA’S FEAR OF EUROPE. 


But on this occasion they unfortunately held in their hands a new and terrible 
weapon. 

GORDON arrived just at the moment that the Arabs had translated and commented 
upon a long letter written in Arabic—we know not by whom—but certainly coming 
from either Egypt or Zanzibar, in which his Majesty was informed of the resolution 
concerted by the Powers of Europe to eat up all the country of the blacks, The 
Germans adjudicated to themselves the region comprised between the coast of Zanquebar 
and Unyanyembe, both included; the English, Buganda and the neighbouring 
countries. This news was not of a nature to dispose the king to endure, with patience 
a third reading of the threatening letter of the Anglican Bishop. Mr. Gorpon, not 
knowing what had occurred, took the letter, to which he appeared to attach so much 
importance, read it solemnly, and added a commentary which was, it is said, far from 
attenuating anything offensive that it continued. This time, M’wanGa could stand it 
no longer. “Since you address me in this manner,” he said to Mr. Gorpon, in a 
haughty and angry tone, “I declare you to be my prisoner of war. Ifthe English come. 
to attack me, or stop goods at the coast, you will be the first that I shall kill.” Then 
taking up a handful of ashes, and throwing them on the letter addressed to PARKER, he 
added : “ There is my declaration of war” (according to the custom of the country, to 
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send ashes to an enemy, is to inform him that his hostility is accepted), “have this. 
answer conveyed to those who addressed me the letter. As to you, I repeat, you are 
my hostage until another comes to take your place. Iam going, besides, to have alt 
the people you instruct, and who are hidden where you live, killed.” Finally, turning 
towards his people, he shouted in a tone trembling with rage : “ Here is a white man 
who insults me to my face! Hoot him, insult him!” and all the Court hurled the 
grossest abuse at poor Mr. Gorpon. But what made him bring such a storm about 
his ears ? 

These unfortunate proceedings taken, I have no doubt, with the best intentions, 
may lead to most serious consequences, both for Catholics and Protestants. Father 
LourDEL being at the Court a few days after the scene I have mentioned, the King 
said in his presence, “‘the whites have divided all our countries among them. The 
Germans swallow up the coast, the English take Buganda.” 

Then the King’s discourse turned upon the projects of the whites, and concluded 
by these ominous words: “ Buy guns and powder! Buy guns, a great many guns !’”’ 
Thereupon the chiefs stood up to make the customary protestations—armed with long 
spears, which they brandished as if before the enemy, they cried out: “ KaBaka, thou 
seest us! The patrimony of KamaGna, Manpay, KimMErRA, and Kintu (the ancient 
kings, founders of Uganda) shall not perish. We shall defend it! We shall fight to 
the death for KABAKA!” KaAtrIkrro, the Prime Minister, im his capacity as first grandee 
of the kingdom, remained sitting, and made his protestation separately: “Let the 
whites come from North, South, East or West ; let them descend from heaven, or 
spring forth from the earth, we shall find means to hold them in check !” 

Father LourvEt adds in his journal : At the conclusion of the audience, M’WANGA 
appearing more calm, I approached him and said: “You know that we came here for 
quite another purpose than to eat up your country, but your great men may take us 
for conquerors. I beg you to give them some explanation on the subject.” To please 
me, the King said that Mapera and his associates were “ Baigerizi,” that is, teachers. 
“You, you bear no ill will towards my kingdom, we shall remain at peace with you.” 


THE Rev. Mr. Gorpon. 


Fearing that Mr. Gorpon might escape, the King kept watch day and night over 
the English boat. He nevertheless consented, at last, to allow it to leave for the South, 
to take his answer to Bishop PARKER. Probably, the Anglican Bishop will avail him- 
self of the permission, although by no means an inviting one, which KaBaKa gives him, 
of sending at least some one to keep the Protestant Missionary Company at Buganda. 

Ihave thought proper to give your Eminence all these details, so as to indicate 
clearly the position we have been placed in by the European projects of conquest, and 
also to enable you to sift the truth of anything that may be reported concerning us. 

Should no further complications arise to prevent my entering Buganda, I shall go 
there by the first boat which M’wanGa sends me. I think I may, without imprudence, 
visit that beloved mission. The length of my sojourn at the north of the lake must 
depend upon circumstances. I had intended to go there with a brother, but the 
proceedings of the English having indisposed the King, I question whether it would be 
prudent to increase the personnel of the mission just now. 


INTRODUCTION OF FIRE-ARMS BY ARABS. 


Although, as I have just stated, the designs of Europe render our position a 
difficult one, it is not from that quarter that the great evil comes. It comes from the 
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Arab Slave-traders. At this moment, accompanied by all the riff-raff Moslems of the 
coast, they are repairing in considerable numbers towards the Nyanza, and especially 
towards Buganda. Have they any secret designs of conquest? It is quite admissible 
to believe they have. What is certain is, that they are doing their utmost to render 
the whites odious everywhere, and to have them sent away. The first thing that 
should be done by the nations who wish to colonise these countries is to banish the 
Arab and the Mungwana element. To succeed in doing so, it will be necessary to 
make their traffic on the coast impossible, and to prohibit them, under severe penalty, 
from importing any guns or powder. This measure should have been taken long ago, 
A prodigious number of firearms is already in the hands of the negroes. In Buganda 
alone there are many thousands of all kinds, and this explains M’wanGa’s haughtiness. 
Yet a few more years of this imprudent traffic and the whites will not be able to travel 
any more in the interior of Africa without being escorted by a numerous and well 
disciplined army. It is in this traffic also that is to be found the source of the daily 
increasing evils of Slavery. All these guns serve to arm the ruffians who accompany 
the Slave-traders, and the evils which these men-stealers perpetrate in the interior of 
Africa, far beyond the lake Albert Nyanza, are incalculable. How blind or indifferent 
Europe is ! 
- Is STANLEY ALIVE? 


Whilst in Europe the Press gives out that letters from Buganda announce that - 


STANLEY reached Emin PasuHa last September, we, who are in Buganda, know that in 
February, and even now, in the month of April, 1888, there is no news of the celebrated. 
explorer. 


Is he dead? Is he alive? Here is the problem we try in vain to solve, and which 
presents on both sides equally inextricable difficulties. The only thing that is certain 
is, that at the time of his departure from the Congo we learnt here very distinctly his 
march forward and his plans. M’wanGa was in such a fright that he thought the end 
of his kingdom was come. We all feared we would be massacred the day that STANLEY 
placed his foot on Uganda territory. Then, all of a sudden, and that over a year ago, 
there was no more fuss made about it, and from that time the subject has not even 
been mentioned. 


People who have been to Wadelay, and have returned to Uganda, state that STANLEY 
is not with Emin Pasa. Is he concealing his presence by hiding himself among some 
tribes further off? Has he changed his route towards the Niger, and will he make his 
appearance again in the regions on the Atlantic? It is within the bounds of possibility. 
Other travellers have done so. Nevertheless, and to say no more about it, it appears 
to me quite as impossible that a troop of several hundred armed men can have thus 
disappeared without any person knowing what has become of it, as that STANLEY’s 
death can be suppressed, if it has really occurred. There is therefore a mystery in all 


this, which perhaps can only be explained by the infamous T1po-T1po, the ill-fame ot 


whose depredations between the Congo and the Albert Nyanza has even reached 
Uganda. a 

The Church Misstonary Intelligencer, for October, 1888, publishes a few 
short extracts from a letter received from Mr. Mackay, one of their 
missionaries in Central Africa. The extracts from this letter (which is dated 
June 3rd, 1888) are confined to a strong appeal for “an additional twenty 
new men to come out next year partly to take the place of men who will 
break down, and to extend our operations westwards from this, and on the 
east side of the Lake Victoria Nyanza. In asking for new men bya dozen or 
score at once, I ask no more than I see the Romanists regularly send at once. 
They have no quarter of a million, like the Church Missionary Society, yet 
they seem to be able to send hosts of men into the country yearly. Of course 
they do not get these without an effort, nor do they first wait till men break 
down before sending others to their relief.” 
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Cardinal Lavigerie and the Anti-Slavery Crusade. 
COMMENTS THEREON. 


A GREAT deal has been said and written both in England and on the Continent 
respecting the stirring appeals addressed to large audiences in London, Paris, 
and Brussels by CARDINAL LAVIGERIE. 

Without committing the BririsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
to the acceptance of all the plans proposed, it is unnecessary to state that so 
far as the extinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade can be attained “ dy the 
employment of those means which are of a moral, religious, and pactfic 
character,” so far the CARDINAL can rely upon our support. We give a 
few extracts from writers upon this subject, but it must be understood that 
the writers themselves alone are responsible for the views therein expressed. 


CoMMANDER CAMERON, C.B., in Good Words, writes :— 


“Do any of us realise what the Slavery in Africa means? I venture to think 
that very few do, or such a storm of indignation and horror would sweep from one end 
of the country to the other as had never before been equalled. 

“I do not only mean, are we cognisant of what happens in Africa, but do we 
actually bring home to our hearts and minds what occurs: what crimes of arson, 
murder, and rapine the Slavers commit, and what wide-spread misery their deeds 
entail? I pray that we do not, or 1 would expect the punishment of heaven to be 
meted out to us for our apathy. 

“TI trust that Iam right in differing from Lord GRANVILLE when, in introducing 
Cardinal LAVIGERIE to the audience assembled at Prince’s Hall, he assumed that all 
present would understand spoken French. I prefer to believe my fellow countrywomen 
and men ignorant of spoken French to believing them guilty of callousness and 
indifference to the appeal made to them on behalf of the suffering people of Africa by 
Cardinal LAVIGERIE. 

‘Do the people of Great Britain realise that every minute a fresh victim is seized on 
by the Slave-stealers, that not an hour passes without more than fifty being killed or 
torn from their homes, and that during this month of August, in which I write, and 
when most of us are enjoying a holiday, forty-five thousand more victims are being 
added to the number of those who, through Cardinal LAvIGERIE and others, appeal to 
us for aid and protection from some of the foulest criminals that ever disgraced the 
earth ? 

“Some people may answer, “ Why do you ask us for help now? This has been 
going on always, and it has been generally allowed that it is useless to take any active 
means to put an end to it. It is very horrible, but what can we do?” 

“We ask for help now because the horrible condition of affairs obtaining in Central 
Africa is daily growing worse, because much of the evil is of recent date, and because 
our improved knowledge of the country and climate, and of how to treat malarial 
fevers, has rendered it possible for active steps to be taken to put an end to this horrible 
traffic, and the crimes and sufferings entailed by it, with every prospect of success. 

“Others, again, say : ‘Oh, the extension of legitimate commerce and of missionary 
enterprise are going on apace, and to them we must look as the proper and effectual 
means to put an end to Slavery,’ 

“They are useful and powerful factors, and their beneficial influence is not to be 
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<lenied ; but the progress caused by them is slow, and before they can do much large 
districts of Africa will be depopulated. “4 ° , © Hf ad 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


“WIssMANN tells us that the work must be done quickly. We cannot afford to wait 
for exploration or occupation ; what has to be done must be done at once, or the 
question of Slavery will solve itself by the extinction of the races from which the 
carriers of ivory and the Slave-marts are supplied, 

“IT suppose that for every Slave carried off by the Slave-hunters fifteen more are 
murdered, burned alive in their villages, or die of starvation in the jungle. The loss 
in the Slave caravans before they reach their destinations is at least fifty per cent. 
often more, so that for each Slave sold to a permanent owner thirty human beings have 
been destroyed. If for each pair of tusks a hundred elephants were known to be 
destroyed, ivory merchants would at once take steps to put an end to the unnecessary 
waste. Shall we do nothing to save the thousands and thousands of men, women, and 
children whose fate is worse than that of the elephants’, and whose only crime is that 
they are not able to help themselves ? 

“I know myself that I have urged the development of legitimate commerce and the 
extension of missionary enterprise as palliatives of the Slave-trade, but though much 
has been done in this way it has not been enough, and the disease has reached such an 
«icute stage that more drastic remedies are now necessary. 

“Cardinal LAVIGERIE told us how Captain JouBERT, settling in the centre of Africa 
and organising a small force of three hundred men from the people of the country, by 
their means keeps the stealers of human beings at a distance ; and now in Brussels he 
is advocating the formation of a corps of a hundred Belgians to proceed to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tanganyika—“ our Tanganyika,” as Sir R. BuRTON called it in a letter 
to me the other day—there to fight against the Slave-dealers. 

“This is accentuating an important fact which we can no longer blink, viz., that the 
time has come when it must be decided whether the destinies of tropical Africa are to 
remain in the hands of the Slave-traders from the north, east, and west, or whether 
they are to pass into those of Christian and civilised nations. 

“Even if we palter and delay, the crisis must one day come, for constantly the 
number of the Slavers from Zanzibar and Arabia who are settling themselves in Africa 
is increasing, and they are gathering round them greater numbers of the most savage 
and barbarous of the native tribes. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SLAVE-T RADE. 


“About fifty years ago the Zanzibar traders did not penetrate more than two 
hundred miles into the interior, and were contented to find their supply of Slaves in 
that area and to purchase ivory from the Wanyamwesi who brought it down either to 
the coast or to the advanced posts of the Indian and Wasuahili traders. 

“An Indian merchant named Musa Mzuri pushed on to Unyanyembe, crossing 
Ugogo, which had previously been a bar to the advance of the coast people, and 
founded the settlement there, which is now so well known as one of the centres of 
Arab influence and trade in tropical Africa. For ten years this was practically their 
farthest point, and then they reached the Tanganyika and established themselves on its 
shores at Kawele in Ujjiji. 

“They were not long content with their position here, and soon crossed the lake 


and made their way, some to the country of the Kazembe and others into Manyuema, 
and ultimately to Nyangwe. 
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“Shortly before the expedition led by Captain (now Sir RicHarp) BurTON passed 
through Unyanyembe, the traders from that place had made their way to the Victoria 
Nyanza. The extension of the Slave-trade southwards from Egypt has occurred in the 
same space of time, for the ruffians met by SPEKE and GRanr on their journey from 
Zanzibar to Cairo, and those with whom BAKER had to deal in his first expedition, were 
among the earliest who had made their way south of Gondokoro. Gondokoro, indeed, 
only sprang into being after the passage of the Sudd by the Egyptian expedition in 
1839, for previous to that the whole country south of the barrier was a terra incognita 
to Slave-hunter and ivory merchant alike. 

“The atrocious Slave-raids of Abu Saood and Zobehr which spread out into the 
country of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and which there can be little doubt were winked at by 
NvuBAR PasHa, were of even a later date; but to what an extent this Slave-trade in 
the Egyptian Soudan had grown may be to some extent guessed at by the fact that in 
1880 Gessi had forty thousand liberated Slaves on his hands. 


GENERAL GORDON. 

“But while Gorvon and his lieutenants were struggling against this evil and doing 
marvels, the import of Slaves into Egypt proper still went on, and though Slaves could 
not openly come down the Nile past Khartoum, they were marched by the desert 
route, called the Aréain (from its requiring forty days to traverse), into Dongola, 
whence they were distributed to their consumers. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE STOPPED IN Eaypr. 


“Since the English occupation of Egypt, the importation of Slaves into that country 
has ceased, and the liberation of Slaves already imported is going on apace under the 
direction of my old friend and companion, Colonel SCHAEFER Bey. But if Egypt is 
no longer a mart for Slaves, another Mohammedan State has been found to purchase 
them, and those who would, if the same conditions still obtained, have been sent to 
Egypt, are now driven to Tripoli, and for the painful and dangerous passage of the 
Arbain, the still more painful and dangerous march across the Sahara has been substi- 
tuted. No relation of any traveller in the Southern Egyptian Soudan, whether of 
SCHWEINFURTH, JUNKER, FELKIN, or no matter whom, fails in telling us how the 
“Toorkis” were spreading their devastations far and wide ; and now that north of the 
little spot of light at Wadelai, where Emin Pasua so gallantly maintains himself, all 
European influence has been swept away, there can be but small doubt that horrors 
equal to any of which we have ever heard are still being perpetrated. * 5 


ZANZIBAR. 


“T have for a time said nothing about the extension of their Slave-trading opera- 
tions by the Zanzibar people ; but it is because I consider them the worst of all that I 
have reserved them until now. 

“When I passed through Manyuema, on my way to Nyangwe, Manyuema was, 
practically untouched by the Slavers, who then were not sufficiently powerful to dare 
to stir up the people against them, and those who had gone northwards from Nyangwe. 
had been driven back with heavy losses. T1po-T1rpo had never crossed the Lomami,,. 
and JumMAA MERIKANI’s camp in Urua represented the farthest advance of the East 
Coast people in that latitude. Now almost, if not quite, up to the Aruwimi the 
country has been devastated, Manyuema is being rapidly reduced to a howling 
wilderness, and lately, as we are told by Lieutenant WISSMANN, in the same paper that 
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I have already quoted from, SayoL, a lieutenant of Trpo-Trro’s, has crossed the 
Lomami, and the consequences are best told in the gallant German’s own words. 

“ He first describes the fertile and beautiful country through which he passed, its 
large towns shaded by palm-groves, whose age attested how long they had afforded 
shelter to the descendants of those who had planted them. 

“He then goes on to tell us of the peaceful agricultural race dwelling in savage 
plenty, who were the happy owners of these sy]van towns, of their children and their 
toys, of their goats and fowls—in short, he paints a picture of a primitive race undis- 
turbed by war’s alarms, knowing nothing of Slave-raids, except by dim and distant 
rumours, and willing to welcome kindly the strangers whose zeal for knowledge had 
brought them to their doors.* 

“That was in 1881. A country more populous than almost any that had yet been 
seen in Africa, a people already well advanced in the peaceful arts, every man living in 
security under the shade of his own palm in the midst of his own farm, their few and 
simple wants easily supplied by the bounty of the soil. y r ” “i 

“The time has now come when we can no longer plead ignorance ; from missionaries 
of every branch of the Catholic Church of Christ we hear of the sufferings of the negro. 
Those who would raise the native races and abolish Slavery by the introduction of the 
arts of peace and the extension of legitimate commerce have been attacked by the 
Slave-dealers, and a gentleman holding the position of British Consul has been 
‘stripped of his clothes, and flouted and jeered at by the traders in human flesh. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

“The ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has done wonders by the employment of moral force, 
and a long vista is open to it for the beneficial employment of the arm to which it is 
restricted. I wish the ANrI-SLAVERY Society Godspeed in its noble work, but at the 
same time I cannot help agreeing with Cardinal LAVIGERIE£, Cardinal MANNING, and 
Lieutenant WISSMANN in thinking that the time has come for the employment of active 
means. 

“T cannot here enter into the description of the methods that I would adopt for 
dealing with this ever-increasing evil; but though to learn the name or whereabouts 
of a new lake, river, or mountain I would not burn a single cartridge, I think that it 
would be right, advisable, and proper to use all the resources of modern warfare in 
order to rescue the natives of Africa from Slavery, rapine, murder, and sudden death. 

“Tam ready to act up to what I write, and would freely give my life in the cause 
of freedom, and will gladly co-operate in any possible manner either here or in Africa 
with those who, I trust, will resolve that this disgrace to humanity shall no longer 
exist.” 


Mr. J. V. CRAWForRD, late Acting Consul in Cuba, writes to the Secretary 
of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY :— 

“It is difficult to see how Africa is to be opened up to legitimate commerce before 
‘some united action of the Powers is taken to put an end to the Slave-trade on the East 
Coast. In my humble opinion, a vigorous and effective blockade of the coast could be 
carried Out at no very great expense, provided France would deny, or rather withdraw, 
the privilege of her flag in those waters. 





* Lieutenant WISSMANN’S report 1s printed on page 163. 
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“Tt must be evident to even the most rabid Frenchman, that the interests of a 
comparatively few planters in Réunion, and the other islands they have out there, 
ought not to be held in the balance against or outweigh the claims of the negroes of 
Africa to humanity and justice ; and, apart from any such moral consideration, it must 
be clear to every one that France, in common with every other European country, will 
be an enormous gainer by the cessation of the Slave-trade and the introduction of 
legitimate commerce with the interior of the dark continent. Cardinal LAVIGERIE ought 
to get the French Government to put an end to the engagé system, and the use of the 
French flag to cover an infamous traffic. 

“To eliminate the Arab element in the ports and territories of the European 
powers in Africa is not easy, but there should be very little difficulty in closing the 
door there to their nefarious operations, and if this was done the points of departure 
would then be too distant to continue the Slave-trade to advantage. Cut off the trade 
with Arabia, Réunion, Nossi Bé, &c., and the Slave caravans would be confined to the 
north. Of course the apathy of all the European Governments is the Slave-trader’s 
surest guarantee against molestation. A very little earnest co-operation would soon 
change the present aspect of matters, and that, too, at a very trifling cost.” 


For Mr. Consul H. H. Jonnsron’s views see page 145. 








Bechuanaland. 


THE following Letter and Minute has been forwarded to the Prime Minister 
by the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY :— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap StresrtT, E.C., 
10th October, 1888. 
To the Right Honourable the Marours or Satuispury, K.G., &c., Prime 
Minister and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
My Lorn, 


I have the honour to forward copy of a Minute passed, on Friday last, at a 
Meeting of the Committee of the British AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. | 

The Committee are pleased to learn from the address of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, at Gloucester, on Monday last, that Her Majesty’s Government 
has no intention, at present, of handing over Bechuanaland to the control of 
the Cape Government. The Committee, however, desire emphatically to 
record their conviction that under no circumstances likely to occur in the 
near future could it be right for the British Government to relinquish that 
direct control which it has undertaken at their special request. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 
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BRITISH PROTECTORATE IN BECHUANALAND. 


‘Copy of Minute passed at a Meeting of the Committee of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 

AnTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, held at the offices, 5th October, 1888 :— 

“ The Committee of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY have heard 
with the gravest apprehension that Her Majesty’s Government has been solicited to 
relegate the British Protectorate in Bechuanaland to the Government of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope. From the time when the negro Slaves in that Colony came 
under the provisions of the Slave Emancipation Act, half a century ago, the Anti- 
SLAVERY SOcIETy has shared in those efforts which have been made from time to time 
until the present moment, not only to obtain complete freedom for the negro Slaves, 
but also to secure the native races on extra-colonial borders from all infringement of 
their personal liberty. During this period the SociETy has been convinced by the sad 
‘spectacle, from time to time repeated, of oppression and slaughter, that for the native 
races there is no hope or security but in Imperial rule. It has been repeatedly seen 
that outrages, which have been instigated by the personal and selfish interests of the 
few have afterwards been sanctioned and confirmed by majorities in the Coloniat 
Legislature amid the exigencies of party interests. The almost complete absence of 
any restrictions upon the introduction of spirituous liquors into native provinces is an 
additional reason why Her Majesty’s Government should not give up the power it now 
possesses of protecting the natives from the poisonous flood which unprincipled traders 
are seeking to pour into Africa. This Committee therefore earnestly deprecates any 
measures which would withdraw the people of Bechuanaland from the direct protection 
of Her Majesty’s Government as being only too sure to result in the recurrence of 
those disagreements which have so often caused hostilities between the native races 
and the colonial authorities, eventually leading to the expenditure of blood and treasure 
by the Imperial Government.” 

Resolved— 

“That a Copy of. the foregoing Minute be forwarded to the Right Hon. the 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, Prime Minister and Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and also to the Right Hon. Lorp KnutsForp, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 


of State for the Colonies.” 
(By Order) CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Secretary. 


A copy of the above Minute was also forwarded to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 


The above Minute of the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy has been warmly 
endorsed by influential organs of the Press in this country, but it has been as 
strongly denounced by persons desirous of getting rid of Imperial responsi- 
bilities. The views expressed by the Society would certainly appear to be 
justified by the terms of the defiant telegram from Cape Town of October 


18th, through Reuter’s Agency. 
The Pall Mail Gazette, of 19th October, thus comments upon this 
remarkable message, and we beg to call the attention of Lord KNutsrorp to 


the tone of the telegram :— 

Colonel SCHERMBRUCKER, who, from his name, would seem to be of foreignorigin, 
is the gentleman who at present is Commissioner of Crown Lands in the Cape 
‘Colony. If we abandoned Bechuanaland he would be the Minister who would have the 
granting of the rich and fertile territory which the exploiters long to loot, and he is 
naturally indignant at the veto imposed upon his activity by treaty faith and Imperial 
authority. In addressing a meeting of his constituents at King William’s Town, he 
recently declared that “the Cape Government would annex Bechuanaland, in spite 
of Monrsioa’s protests, and notwithstanding individual sentimentality, or contrary 
statements by Her Majesty's Ministers.” We owe Colonel SCHERMBRUCKER many thanks 
for this interesting revelation of the spirit of the men who propose to wrest the 
unoccupied lands of South Africa from the safe-keeping of the Imperial Government. 
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Mr. bh. MW. Stanley. 


OPINION OF M. DE Brazza. 


J HAveE had an interview with M. pE Brazza anent the reflections which have been 
made in England by AssaAN FaRRAN on the conduct of Major Bartreror and Mr. 
JAMESON in the Congo. The French explorer, who is now Governor of the French 
Congo, spoke in his usually frank and easy manner. He gave me his opinion as 
follows : “I don’t think that the very sweeping statements of that interpreter, Assan 
FARRAN, will ever tell in the least against the character of either Major Barrretor or Mr. 
Jameson. I don’t know this Assan FARRAN personally, but he is a Syrian, and of a 
class in whom I place the slenderest confidence. They are, as a rule, an arrogant, offensive 
lot, with very little breeding, and even less probity. As you are perhaps aware, in 
countries like the Congo adventurers of a low class will crop up. In order to further 
their own ends they are ready for a mere sop to betray their employer, turning to 
account his very kindness and trust as weapons against him. You know, at any rate, 
what great difficulties we have to contend with in the Congo. We must overcome 
national superstitions, jealousy of the foreigner, and our own ignorance of the native 
languages. Our struggle at times seems to be a hopeless one. It is one of our 
misfortunes to have to employ a certain class of Syrian interpreters, as they give 
themselves out to be, for want of more respectable and intelligent men. Assan 
FARRAN may be a trustworthy individual, but from my knowledge of things I should 
hesitate exceedingly before accepting his épse dixit regarding the conduct of two brave 
and intelligent Englishmen. Now about Major BArTTELot’s bodyguard. The men who 
accompanied him on his gallant venture to relieve STANLEY are the most treacherous, 
faithless creatures in the whole country, utterly devoid of manly feeling and courage. 
Since their conquest by the Arabs, some eight years ago, they have led a reckless and 
lawless career. In fact the Manyemi, pure and simple, are a race of robbers, assassins, 
andravishers. For this reason I was astounded to learn that Major BARTTELOT had 
placed his life in their hands. He should have known what these men were, or at 
least ASSAN FARRAN, in his capacity of envoy to T1ppoo T1B, ought to have told him. 
I admire the Englishman’s course in venturing through such a hostile region with 400 
men. Surrounded as he was with a hireling gang of cut-throats, he must have possessed 
rare pluck and daring to pursue his path to a strange country. In this STANLEY relief 
expedition, not 400, but perhaps 40,000 natives would have been required to open a 
straight road to the region of the White Nile, where I am convinced the great explorer 
is to be found. A word to conclude. With regard to BaRTTELoT, the men who 
accompanied him are the mercenaries of the Arabs. Whenever the latter plan any 
raid or murder, they hire these men to do the work. The interpreter accuses the 
Major of cruelty towards those vagabonds. I am sure he practised none. BARTTELOT 
wanted to keep discipline. His escort finding themselves in a country with sufficient 
signs of wealth to suggest plunder, became disorderly, and because he tried to restrain 
them, murdered him. That may be taken as the sum and substance of the whole affair. 
It isabsurd to lay any blame on Mr. JAMESON for being present at a cannibalistic orgie. 
This sort of thing takes place frequently in that part of the country, and, unless with 
superior forces, it is impossible to prevent them. What could Mr. JAMESON do singly, or 
with his friends, against perhaps several thousand savages? It is a shame to cry out, as 
this interpreter has been doing, against men of intelligence and enterprise like Mr. 
JAMESON ina case when the civilisation of a barbarous country is to be attempted 
without a regular military force. There is a case, however, of a French sergeant, with 
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M. RocHEFort’s son and five men, storming and clearing out a village to save a woman, 
It is the custom out there when a chief dies to place in his tomb a live child, or else to 
sacrifice a woman. Sergeant WEISSTROFFER once came upon a village where a woman 
was about to beslain. There were some eighty armed men pitted against the Frenchman, 
but he, nothing daunted, kept up a rolling fire, and eventually cleared them out of the 
village. STANLEy’s silence, I think, may easily be explained. He slipped away quietly 
from the Falls, and, with the set purpose, I am convinced, of carrying out a long- 
cherished scheme of his, advanced into the wildest regions of the country. His 
purpose was to subdue that country by diplomatic dealings with the tribes, and make 
it a present to England. There is no doubt in my mind as to STANLEY’s fate: he is 
alive and safe—Daily News, October 11.’ 


Lieut. WISSMANN’S OPINION. 


BERLIN, October 17. 

Tus evening I had an opportunity of meeting Lieutenant Wissmann, who has just 
returned to Berlin from the Hartz Mountains in greatly improved health. Among 
other things in connection with the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasna, of which 
the lieutenant is to be one ‘of the leaders, we talked of the probable fate of Mr. 
STANLEY ; and it will delight the friends of that great explorer to hear that the man 
who, perhaps, knows Central Africa best after him does not at all share the pessimistic 
opinion of those who think that Mr. Stan.ey himself has perished. On the contrary, 
Lieutenant WISSMANN is convinced that at the present moment Mr. STANnLey is at 
Wadelai with Emin Pasua, on the ground that if Mr. Srantey and his men had been 
destroyed intelligence of the fact would have been absolutely sure to percolate through 
to the coast long before this. It is for the very reason that no such intelligence has 
reached Zanzibar that Lieutenant WissMANN believes in the present applicability of 
the maxim about no news being good news. The fact of communication between 
Wadelai and the coast through Unyoro and Uganda having been totally interrupted 
since June last is regarded by Lieutenant WIssMANN as a proof that the Arabs in those 
regions have received some additional cause to be on the alert, and to counteract the 
course of events that would have a tendency to ensue from the arrival of reinforce- 
ments to the power and influence of Emin PasHa at Wadelai. 

Lieutenant WIssMANN looks upon the breaking up of the Arab power and Slave 
trade in Africa as the burning problem of the immediate future, and as preceding all 
other questions of exploration or civilisation. 

“Give me a couple of millions,” said the lieutenant, with a flash of energy in his 
determined eyes, “and if in a year or two there are left any of these barbarising 
. brutes, these inhuman scourges of Africa, south of the Equator, then believe not that 
I have crossed the Dark Continent twice.” 

On Saturday Dr. Cart PETERs is to lecture here on the aims of the Emin PasHa 
expedition, and it is probable that both he and Lieutenant WIssMANN will soon go to 
London to show that the organizers of that expedition have no secret and selfish 
objects, as well as to interest Englishmen in the practical success of an enterprise 
which, if undertaken in common, could not but redound to the honour and ultimate 
advantage of both nations.— Zhe Times, October 18. 
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